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It is only today that we can speak of the beginning of a left-wing 


and implications. In tl pl left-wing literature signifies 

rence tent rather tha Left-wing writers in Amer- 
ica we shall have ployed practically the me type of 
form that right-wing writers have used. They have differed from 
them in their choice of content and expression of conclusions 


Left-wing writers as a group are more than literary rebels. Lit- 
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Left-wing writers, then, a1 e interested ocial re than 


in literary revolt. As a group they are convinced that present-day 
industrial society is based upon exploitation and injustice; that it 
creates distress and misery for the many and brings happiness only 
at its dedication to the ideal of profit instead of serv- 
ice is destructive of everything fine and inspiring in life; and that 
until its private-property basis is destroyed and replaced by the 
social control of all property, mankind will never be able to escape 
the horrors of unemployment and war. 


More than that, left-wing writers believe that their literature 
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can serve a great purpose only when it contributes, first, toward 
the destruction of present-day society, and, second, toward the 
creation of a new society which will embody, like Soviet Russia 
today, a social, instead of an individualistic, ideal. Unlike Ibsen, 
they do not ask questions and then refuse to answer them. Unlike 
the iconoclasts, they are not content to tear down the idols and 
stop there. Their aim is to answer questions as well as ask them, 
and to provide a new order to replace an old one. Their attitude, 
therefore, is a positive instead of a negative one. 

Previous to the World War, there was scarcely a single Ameri- 
can writer of any significance with left-wing convictions in the 
field of creative literature. The only exception, Upton Sinclair, 
belonged to an old generation, a pre-war generation, and, standing 
alone as he did, without the support of the critics, he can only be 
described as an individual precursor of what today has developed 


into a growing school of writers. In the critical field, however, left 
wing criticism had early found exponents in Max Eastman and 
Floyd Dell. The old Masses and the Liberator had been the liter- 
ary media in which this radical criticism first found its voice. In 
the pages of those two magazines were gathered the first contribu 
tions to left-wing letters in America. Indeed, it can be said at once 
that, with the exception of the very youngest writers, practically 
every left-wing author of any importance in America derive 
original inspiration from those magazines. 

While a left-wing tradition had already begun to develop in va- 
rious European literatures long before the first hints of it in Ameri- 
ca, America did have an iconoclastic tradition which sprang up at 
the turn of the century, and it was out of that iconoclastic tradition 
that our left-wing tradition ultimately emerged. Isolated writers 
expressing left-wing attitudes appeared here and there, of course, 
but the attitude they expressed had more to do with the future 
than the present. They were attitudes which were winged with 
prophecy rather than with challenge. Edward Bellamy is a good 
example of that type of writer. His novel Looking Backward illus- 
trates that tendency. A utopian romance, a new vision of the city 
of the sun, Looking Backward, created a furore of discussion but 
did not inspire any new writers. Nevertheless, two of Edward 
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Bellamy’s novels, The Duke of Stockbridge and Looking Back- 
ward, belonged to that line of literary lineage which provided a 
background for the left-wing writers of today. Bellamy’s succes- 
sors, however, diverged from the main line of that lineage. They 
became iconoclastic rather than revolutionary and were better 
known as muckrakers than as utopians. The leaders among those 
iconoclasts were Frank Norris, David Graham Phillips, Lincoln 
Steffens, and Upton Sinclair. Sinclair was the only one of these to 
turn toward the left. The others remained iconoclasts and nothing 
more. 

It was not until the teens of this century, when Max Eastman 
came to the fore, that the left-wing tradition began to receive criti- 
cal formulation. Not that Eastman realized the direction which 
radical literature was going to take. He did not. Nothing proved 
that better than his essay on ““The Enjoyment of Poetry,” which 
was more reactionary than revolutionary in its argument. Eastman 
did something else, however, which was more important to the 
left-wing writers of that day. He supplied the intellectual back- 
bone that was needed for those young writers who were just be- 
ginning to seek a new orientation for their hitherto incoherent pro- 
tests. The work of Floyd Dell, whose essays on Literature and the 


lf 


lachine Age appeared in the Liberator, was largely a product of 


Eastman’s influence. Dell went farther than Eastman, however, 
in his interpretation of literature as a reflection of social forces. 
America’s entrance into the World War brought both these men 
into the political as well as literary limelight, and at the famous 
Masses trial in 1918 their influence upon the left-wing outlook 
reached a point of climax. Since that time their importance in the 
radical literary movement has waned. Eastman went to Soviet 
Russia and came back a disillusioned Trotskyist, isolating himself 
thus from the left-wing group as a whole. At the present time his 
influence upon revolutionary writers has entirely evaporated. 
Dell’s fate has been similar. Although he never went to Soviet 
Russia, and has never allied himself with any alien factions, he 
early incurred the enmity of left-wing writers by continuing to 
write sentimental novels about modern sophisticates instead of 
devoting his attention to more serious and significant things. While 
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Voon Calf, his first novel, was greeted with enthusiasm by the rad- 
ical press, his recent novels, Runaway, An Old Man’s Folly, and 
others, have been attacked with determined vigor by radi¢ 
here and abroad. 

The rise and fall of Eastman and Dell were paralleled b: 
ber of lesser figures within the left-wing radius. Writers whose ca 
reers have been similar are Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, an 
Arturo Giovanitti. All three of these men came to the f 


during the same period, and, strangely enough, their 


upon radical literature vanished about the same time. Vachel 
Lindsay was the first to turn right and lose his left-wing 1 
The war proved his undoing. Beginning as an exclamato! 
ist, Intent upon preparing America for the new gospel 
ism, he has ended in recent days with writing apostroph 
F. F. V.’s—the original aristocratic f lies of Vir 
burg, whose ardent devotion to socialism flamed thro 
early verse, has now drifted away from the left-wing 
and has become more concerned with literary matters whi 
without radical import. Giovanitti, who was the most pow | of 
these three poets in the decade of the war, has disappeared e1 
( 


from the American literary scene. Notwithstanding that f 


vanitti’s poetry will remain as more important than that 


Sandburg or Lindsay in constituting the backbone of ot 
tradition. 

Other writers who flirted with the left-wing traditi 
swung sufficiently in that direction to make up part of it we 
Wyck Brooks, Waldo Frank, and Lewis Mumford. Th 
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fluential of the three, Van Wyck Brooks, was an av 


a 
4 


and it is very likely that he might have become part 

literary movement had illness not overcome him and sn 

his work. Waldo Frank and Lewis Mumford, the one by way « 
mysticism and the other by way of eclecticism, have sté 
farther and farther away from the left. In fairness to th 
however, it must be said that they both consider themselves as part 
of the American revolutionary tradition, and it may very well b 
that with coming events their present isolation may end in their 


return to the left. In a debate w Mr. Mumford waged wit 
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author of this article in a recent issue of the 1/odern Quarterly he 
stated that his attitude toward society was a revolutionary one, 
but that he did not believe that the methods adopted by the present 
left-wing movement were those necessary for the attainment of a 
significant revolution. In another article of his in the Forum he 
expressed this same conclusion in a more philosophic form. How- 
ever revolutionary Mr. Mumford may think his outlook, it is none 
the less certain that, isolated as he now is, he has lit‘le effect upon 

volutionary literature in America. Indeed, the influence of Ed- 
Wilson in 
I 


t 
4 
Mr. Mumford, though Mr. Wilson’s avowal of left-wing convic- 


hat direction has been much greater than that of 


Y IY 
TTiUitid 


tions has been of a much more recent date. 


But all these men whom we have discussed belong to the past 


history of the left-wing literary movement or at best to its by- 
streams rather than its mainstream. In the mainstream today are 
to be found a fresh group of authors who have become the new 
leaders. In the creative field this leadership has been seized by 
uch novelists as John Dos Passos, Michael Gold, and Charles 
Yale Harrison; in the critical field this leadership has already be- 
gun to fall upon such men as Sidney Hook, Bernard Smith, and 
Joshua Kunitz. In the pages of the two leading radical magazines 
in America at the present time, the Vew Masses and the Modern 
Quarterly, the former devoted mainly to the creative field and the 
latter chiefly to the critical, most of these authors have found lit- 
erary expression.’ 

The success of John Dos Passos has been the most important 
event in the history of the American left-wing movement in litera- 
ture. Adopted as one of its leading authors by a long-established, 
significant publishing house, Harper and Brothers, Dos Passos has 
had the advantage of being brought before a larger reading public 
than any radical writer in recent years save Upton Sinclair. Ever 
since the appearance of his war novel Three Soldiers, Dos Passos 
has moved steadily toward the left. In Manhattan Transfer this 
leftness was already apparent although not yet formulated. In his 

igo a new radical magazine, Left, appeared in Davenport, Iowa 


Edited by Jay du Von and George Redfield, it has devoted itself to the critical field as 
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present trilogy, which is still unfinished, and of which 42nd 1 
was the first part, and 7979, scheduled to appear this fall, 


second, his left-wing outlook has already crystallized into < 


lenge. Convinced that American society cannot continue 
out is through a social revolution which will emancipate th 
ers from their present state of subjection to the industriali 
his articles as well as in his novels, in prose that is pe 

and more rhythmic and varied than that of any other At 


ee ris bh) 
spirit ot his phiio 
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writer today, he has communicated thi 
an impact which has overwhelmed even the more conser\ 
ics. No other left-wing writer in America at this time has 
sweeping approval from the public and the press. 
Transfer and 42nd Parallel not only were best-sellers for a « 
erable period, but stirred the American reading publi 

the critics from a state or moral lethargy into one of new 
tion. Here was an American author writing novels in a new 


y 


present capitalistic form, Dos Passos believes that the only 


with fresh impulse and progressive vision, who had somethi 


say and knew how to say it. Whatever he touched he 
art—an art which lingered and lasted long after first 
appreciation. It was this first-rate artistry of conception 
cution which early gave John Dos Passos the most signi! 
sition in the radical literary movement in America today 


Michael Gold, whose Jews without Money was one of the 


popular novels—or shall we call it autobiography ?—last 
the second most important revolutionary writer in this « 
Michael Gold has been in the left-wing literary movement 


longer than John Dos Passos, and for that reason he has e3 


no doubt, greater influence over young revolutionary wri 


his literary compatriot. In his younger days, Michael Gold 


one of Max Eastman’s protégés. It was under Eastman’s 


that Gold grew up in the radical literary movement. Late: 


when Eastman went to Europe, Gold played a more importa 
on the editorial staff of the Liberator; and when the 

was begun in the middle of the twenties, Gold became the 1 
spirit in the new organization. Although Joseph Freeman 


Rorty, and Egmont Arens were on the staff along with him 
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Gold who, save for a brief period when Arens dominated, deter- 
mined the nature of that magazine. In the last few years, indeed, 
it was Gold who, aided by the indefatigable labors of Walt Car- 
mon, kept the Vew Masses alive. Until recently, when a new edi- 
torial board was chosen for the magazine, Gold acted as its sole 
editor. While it cannot be claimed that the New Masses made 
marked headway under Gold’s editorship, it can certainly be said 
that Gold’s editorials which appeared regularly each month were 
frequently among the best pieces of left-wing writing that America 
has seen in the last decade. Gold is not a logical, dialectical thinker. 
A poet by nature, his conclusions spring from him with a fury that 
often seems more instinctive than rational, and yet there is in this 
very fury, susceptible as it is to sentimentalism at times, a kind of 
literary beauty born of biblical simplicity and candor. This forth- 
‘ight power of style which characterizes Gold’s writing today is a 
recent acquisition. Present in Jews without Money and in his edi- 
torials and reviews which have been written in the last two years, 
it was absent from most of his earlier work. Gold’s first book, 120 
Million, was lacking in that stylistic power. Even his plays, Ho- 
boken Blues and Fiesta, were crude efforts in comparison with his 
later work. It is very likely that in the book which Gold is now 
writing, a life of John Reed, his growing literary powers will attain 
full focus. 

Charles Yale Harrison, another radical writer, who won distinc- 
tion with the publication of his novel Generals Die in Bed is a direct 
product of the influence of Michael Gold and the New Masses 
school. While Harrison has not advanced as far as Dos Passos or 
Gold, his work gives greater evidence of growth than that of any 
other left-wing fictionist except the aforementioned pair. If his 
second novel, A Child Is Born, was lacking in certain of the literary 
excellences characteristic of the best work of Dos Passos and Gold, 
it was really more “left” in spirit than the work of either of those 
writers. 

The manner in which these men have attacked our industrial so- 
ciety differs very sharply from the method employed by Upton 
Sinclair. Upton Sinclair’s method of attack was, and still is, an 
oversimplified one. What Sinclair has always done has been to 
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flay an evil with mannikins instead of men; he has visualized a 
situation, conceived of its totality in terms of his theme, and then 
made his characters fit into that situation in order to illustrate its 
logic. As a result his characters have become the appendages of 
action instead of the creators of action, and have been no more real 
than puppets on parade. For that very reason many of Sinclair’s 
most vigorous attacks upon the capitalist system have failed of 
their purpose. John Dos Passos, Michael Gold, and Charles Yale 
Harrison have escaped that fallacy. They do not start out with a 
specific situation and then harness their characters to it with arti- 
ficial reins. They fuse character and situation in such a subtle 
way that what they attack becomes all the more tragic. 

In Jews without Money Michael Gold does not erect 
ters on stilts, and then, by means of a highly syntheti 
force them to walk like natural men. On the contrary 


his characters walk on their own legs and in their own envit t 
The Jews he describes come to life in the pages of his novel b 
cause he is more interested in communicating the horrible t 

of their lives by means of their personal suffering 

than by means of a carefully contrived plot which aims, in its rami- 
fictions, to communicate the same tragedy. In the case of Gold 


the approach is more emotional than intellectual, which is the ne 
essary 


approach for the creation of that emotional reaction which 
is the aim of art; in the case of Sinclair the approach 
l, which is the approach that is better 


adapted to critical literature than to creative. 


tellectual than emotiona 


The approach of John Dos Passos’ is more in line with Gold 
than with Sinclair’s. Dos Passos, like Gold, makes his character 
live by virtue of their own flesh and blood rather than by virtue 
of the ideas which they are supposed to convey. They are, there- 
fore, emotional creations rather than conceptual ones. Manhattan 
Transfer, 42nd Parallel, and Jews without Money, as a conse- 
quence, are better indictments of present day society than Moun- 
tain City, Roman Holiday, or The Wet Parade. 

Left-wing criticism has been strengthened in the last decade by 
the appearance of a number of vigorous critics. The four who 


stand out most conspicuously are Sidney Hook, Joshua Kunitz, 
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Bernard Smith, and Joseph Freeman. Hook’s criticism has been 
confined mainly to philosophy, and thus has had little effect upon 
the literary direction of left-wing writers, however much of an in- 
fluence it has had upon other sections of the left-wing movement. 
Without doubt, Hook, who is associated with the department of 
philosophy at New York University, is one of the most important 
critical thinkers produced by the radical movement in America in 
the last decade. Joshua Kunitz in The Jew in Russian Literature 
contributed a most important addition to Marxian criticism in 
America. Kunitz’s work received as high praise in the liberal and 
radical press in England as in this country. Bernard Smith, for- 
merly associate editor of the New Masses, in divers articles and 
reviews has applied the left-wing method in a more specific sense 
than any of these other writers. At the present time he is writing 
left-wing History of American Criticism which will embody his 


critical approach in more conclusive form. Joseph Freeman, per- 
haps the most brilliant of these critics, has confined his radical 
criticism to the magazines. If his work has had less influence than 
some of the others, it has been because it has appeared with less 
frequency and less consecutivenes 

By way of conclusion, it is worth while to note the presence of 
certain other writers whose work deserves mention as close to, if 
not an intrinsic part of, the revolutionary tradition. In this con- 
nection the work of Edwin Seaver at once suggests itself. While 
Seaver has hovered about the skirts of the left-wing movement for 
many years he has never become a part of it in an intimate sense 
of the word. Seven years ago, when he founded his modernistic 
magazine, 1924, which is now effete, he was much farther removed 
from the left-wing tradition than he is today. In his first novel, 
The Company, which was published last year, there were new 
signs of his movement toward the left. Samuel D. Schmalhausen, 
whose interests have been more psychological than literary, has 
made, nevertheless, striking psychoanalytic contributions to left- 
wing criticism. Agreeing with Radek that criticism should effect 
a fusion of Marx and Freud, Schmalhausen has pursued a some- 
what different path from that followed by other revolutionary 
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critics in America. Nor should Em Jo Basshe be forgotten. Al- 
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though Basshe has been silent for the past few years, it was he, 
along with Michael Gold, who dominated the experimental left- 
wing theater, The New Playwrights Theater, in which such left 
wing plays as Gold’s Hoboken Blues, John Dos Passos’ Airway 
Inc., John Howard Lawson’s The Loudspeaker, Paul Sifton’s The 
Belt, and his own plays, The Centuries and Earth, were produced. 
Gifted with a greater genius for the theater than any of his other 
left-wing associates, Basshe soon came to exercise a marked in- 
fluence over young left-minded dramatists. At the present time, as 
winner of a Guggenheim fellowship, Basshe is now in Europe 
studying radical drama there. Harry A. Potamkin, quondam edi- 
tor of the Guardian, has deserted literary criticism at the present 
moment for cinema criticism. In this latter field, he is unque 
tionably the only revolutionary critic of established position. The 
odore Dreiser above all has surprised his reading public by hi 
sudden and complete swing toward the left. Although his novel 
are not left in spirit, his recent advocacy of a left-wing politi 

program and his more recent interest in the miners’ strike have 
revealed the development of a new philosophy on his part. Even 
Sinclair Lewis, with his recent pamphlet on the Milltown strikes, 
has begun to lean a little toward the left. Far to the right of Dreiser 
at the present time, it may very well be that with the continuance 


of the present economic crisis, he will adopt a stand as leit 
Dreiser’s. 

Such in brief is the history of radical literature in Amet Phat 
this literature has already begun to formulate itself into a tradi- 
tion is obvious. No longer is this tradition a tangential one; no 
longer is it of illegitimate extraction. Already it has be an ac 


cepted tradition; even those critics who are most hostile to it, re 
ognize its influence. No one eager to understand the development 
of American literature today can afford to overlook its importance 
and force. Its future will depend as much upon changes in objective 
conditions as upon the individual achievements of its authors. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 





1VS MELVIN RIGG 

"hr ° ° ° ° 
; t has become accepted in progressive educational circles to use 
I 

e( 


diagnostic tests. Consequently Willing’s attack upon them comes 


he 3 as a bomb explosion.* By means of correlations Willing showed 
= that formal English tests do not predict very accurately just what 
- mistakes the student will make in free composition. A battery of 
La such tests may do very well for the gross measurement of groups, 
di- but when a finer analysis is attempted for diagnostic purposes the 
-™ results will prove untrustworthy. 
ti The present writer ran into some of these difficulties in attempt- 
he- ing such an analysis in the case of the Pressey Capitalization Test. 
nis Form 1 of this test was given to sixty-five students at the beginning 
cai of the school year. At the close of the year Form 2 was given for 
u the purpose of measuring improvement. The data indicated, how- 
ie ever, not an improvement but a slight deterioration,’ and the analy- 
an sis was made in the*hope of explaining the anomaly. 
- The two forms of the test are closely parallel. For every type of 
ied difficulty in one form there is a corresponding difficulty in the other. 
on Obviously, four things may happen: (1) The student may have a 
- usage right on both forms. (2) He may have a usage incorrect in 
the fall but correct the next spring. He has presumably learned how 

os to handle such an item during the course of the school year. (3) 
u- The student may be wrong on both tests. (4) He may have a usage 
- right in the fall, but wrong the next spring. This is an instance of 
” apparent deterioration. 

ll The analysis is summarized below. 

nt Pe e of the Time 
Cé Correct on | 

(2) Wrong in the fall, but right in the spring 12 
si Wrong on both tests , ; ; Il 
Right in the fall, but wrong in the spring 


*M. H. Willing, Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition (Teachers College, 
Columbia University Press, 192¢ 

*On first glance there seemed to be a gain of .5 of a point. The gain, however, 
vanished when account was taken of the fact that Form 2 is slightly easier than 


Form 1, to the extent of .6 of a point 
I 
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The fact that students do worse at the end of a school year than 


they do at the beginning, even 9 per cent of the time, seems to re- 


quire some explanation; and the suggestion arose that perhaps tl 


two items illustrating any particular usage, although logically 


7° 


equivalent, might be of different degrees of difficulty. The twe 
problems of subtraction, 12—7 and 12—5, are logical 


correlative forms of the same thing, but we know from empirical 


data that the second problem is the easier. 
These same two forms of the capitalization test were co! 
ly given to fifty-eight other students on the same d ly. It For 
given immediately after Form 1, there can be no real learning 
no real deterioration. A first glance at the data, howe, 
enough to reveal that this second group of students sho 
or losses for the same usages that produced similar gains o1 
in the case of the first group. Typical is the following casi 
Form 1. She always wore the lates 


Form 2. Ruth was fond of stories of 


As will be noticed, the initial capital is supplied 


other capitals are to be indicated by underlining. The ts are 


compared in Table I. 


sentences rig 1 
Those having h 
sente Ss Vrong 
Those showing ‘‘deteriorat 
(Form 1 right, Form 
I showing 
Form 1 wrong, F: 
For the first group the “improvement” seems to be due to 


nine months’ instruction. For the second group, howeve! 
was no intervening instruction, and the real explanation of 


sult is simply that the sentence in Form 2 is easier. 


It would be tedious to present each case in detail, but other ex- 
amples similar to the foregoing might be given. It was also shown 


by means of correlations that the two groups of students tende 
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show “improvement” or “deterioration” on the same items.* The in- 
struction, apparently, counted for little, and the results were deter- 


mined in both groups by the difficulty of the items. 

The two forms of the test were of course equated for difficulty. 
But they were equated as wholes. The equality does not exist for 
each corresponding pair. In some cases the sentence in Form 1 is 
the easier, but these are balanced by other cases in which the sen- 
tence in Form 2 is the easier.* 

We cannot, then, assume that the student knows how to handle a 
rtain type of problem just because he can deal with one instance 
of it; nor is a failure clear proof that he will fail on similar items. 


Each instance is in large measure specific. Much ineffectiveness in 


teaching doubtless comes from a too complacent reliance upon the 


lent’s knowledge of a rule. In the teacher’s mind the rule may 
function in an entirely adequate way, being a convenient general- 
ization of numerous specific experiences. Likewise the student 
needs considerable practice in recognizing that certain cases come 

is also not surprising that Willing failed to get a higher corre- 
lation between the formal tests and errors in free composition. 


. . 28 1 | a —— 
Does it necessarily follow, however, that the formal tests are 


I r tion in the case of “improvement” was .64. In the case of “‘deteriora- 
The variables were the numbers of students showing gains or 

In view of the fact that the first group had nine months’ in- 

1 the ( 1 group none, this amount of agreement 


1 with each other in the case of the students who 
] } 
] 


ng reliability coefficient is .78. It is, 

for a reliability fficient of a whole test to be relatively high 

rable vari n with regard to specific items, since a student’s 

I I I 2 be offset his | n an r 

\ ly 1 t than might at first I ipposed 
For tracy tl pportunities to make an error on the formal tests should 
g opportunities to make the same type of error in free 

tter computation is well nigh impossible of execution. The 

The student i ked to make certain decisions. The 
comparable to scientific observation in which one merely 


its t what will ] en. The nor currence of an error cannot be taken as 
the us € He may have had no occasion to make 
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worthless for diagnostic purposes? The answer to this question in- 
volves a consideration of our purpose in giving tests. Are we inter- 
ested in predicting just how many errors of a certain sort Johnny 
will make in his next 1,200 words of composition; or are we inter- 
ested in obtaining, in as practical a manner as possible, certain 
“leads” which the teacher may use in guiding the work of the class? 
If the latter view is accepted, then an error on a formal test is to be 
taken as an indication of a weakness which may well need atten- 
tion, although the student may not make this error 100 per cent of 
the time. 

The only alternative to the formal tests is some extremely cum- 
bersome method of counting and classifying errors in free composi- 
tion, a method so laborious that no teacher can continue it. On the 
other hand, some sort of statistical treatment is necessary, for 
otherwise the teacher is without adequate knowledge of what i 


going on. The obvious way out of the dilemma is to make use ot 


formal tests. They are to be regarded, when used for diagnosis, not 
as instruments of precision, but as pragmatic aids to the teacher 


But they may nevertheless prove to be exceedingly valuabl 


THE CONTEMPORARY VALUE OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS? 


EDWIN MIMS 


A distinguished professor of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently made an address to some high-school teacher 
New York City in which he contended that English classics more 
than one hundred years old should be considered as “antiq 
no longer of significance to those who are attempting to reach « 
temporary students. Real life, he insisted, is to be found in ce 
temporary periodicals and books, and to these, teachers of English 
must give their attention if they wish to interest and influence their 
students. Gray’s Elegy and Milton’s poems have no significance 
for the youngsters of today. 

The synopsis of an address made by Dr. Mims of Vanderbilt Ur 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, N.E.A., Los Angeles, J 


IQ3I. 
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When I read this address, quoted in the New York Times, I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, and yet I am aware that it was a rather 
blunt and frank expression of what many English teachers are 
thinking and doing. Such “disciples of the newness” are, in my 
opinion, seeking to escape the difficulty of teaching literature by 
appealing to the natural tastes and interests of students. Now, 
everybody is aware of the main difficulty in teaching English litera- 
ture, namely, the establishment of some sort of connection between 
literature and the life and thought of the one who is studying it. 
I should thoroughly agree that until this connection is established 
we are not dealing with the subject in any vital way. My conten- 
tion is that in the very oldest literature there may be found the per- 
manent expression of the emotions and thoughts of today. I insist, 
therefore, on the contemporary value of English classics, the most 
remote in time and place. 

Let me say, in the beginning, that I am not an extremist. I am, 
at the present moment, giving a course in contemporary poetry at 
the University of Southern California, in which I deal sympathetic- 
ally and constructively with the best that has been written in Eng- 
land and America in the twentieth century. A few years ago I set 
out upon a voyage of discovery, trying to find the most significant 
tendencies in contemporary literature and life. If I do not know 
something about this literature my ignorance is incurable. 

And yet I am firmly convinced that 1914 was not the year 1. Be- 
fore Ibsen and Bernard Shaw lived Shakespeare and his best con- 
temporaries; before John Dewey and Bertrand Russell were Plato 
and Spinoza; before Robinson and Frost were Wordsworth and 
Browning. We are all suffering from what Whitehead has called 
the “provincialism of time,” which may be just as bad as the 
provincialism of place. We ought never to lose sight of the great 
tradition of the English-speaking people as it has been expressed 
from century to century in the long course of our literature. 

A striking fact is that so many contemporary writers owe their 
awakening to the older writers. We are all familiar with the inci- 
dent in John Masefield’s life when, working in a Yonkers saloon, 
he discovered Chaucer, who has perhaps been the main influence 
in his poetry ever since. Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthol- 
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ogy, in many ways the most radical of contemporary \ 


owes not a little of its form to the Greek Anthology. 


and Vachel Lindsay have often expressed their obligation 


old poetry and legends of China. You will easily 
illustrations. It would be easy to establish the fact that « 
movement in literature has been brought about by thx 
and new interpretation of some older period of liter: 
a striking fact that Stuart Sherman closed his volum 


porary literature with a chapter on “Shakespeare: Our ‘ 


porary.” I think he proved his point. 

I do not wish, however, to indulge in too many 
should like to become rather specific in suggesting tl 
difficult, teachers of English should do all in their p 
the demand that literature be taught in such a way 
light on contemporary life and thought. I would not « 
this is the only approach to literature; but in view of tl 
already cited and the large group it represents, I thin] 
exhaust our resources in showing that there is ma 
value in literature that was written a long time ago for tl 
wish to understand and to interpret what is happening i 
time. 

I suppose that Milton would be considered the 
writer to relate to this general theme. His prose is 
theology and general points of view are so far ret 


modern age, that many teachers give up in despair 


teach him. It is a striking fact, however, that many of 
of his minor poems have literally gone into the languag 


body, and that, for instance, the phrase universally 
dancing should come from this somber old Puritan. I} 
friend who recently told me that one night he read the a 
Satan’s journey from Hell through Chaos to the Unive 
the next morning he read the account of Lindbergh’s flig 
He added, with a merry twinkle in his eye, “Milton wrote 
account.”” When I attended John Masefield’s poetry fe 
summer and heard a group of men reproduce t 

the ‘‘Council in Hell” in the second book of Paradise Li 


amazed at the number of lines and phrases that might apply 


liberative assemblies in our own time. Such illustratior 
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continued. One more will suffice. One of the great questions in 
[ insist that there 
is no more pertinent or powerful discussion of all the points in- 


America today is that of intellectual freedom; 


volved in the rights of freedom than Milton’s Areopagitica. Many 
of the sentences sound as though they had been written as protests 
against various attempts in universities, in churches, and other 
institutions to restrict the freedom of men. 

Wordsworth is another poet whom many teachers find difficult 
to teach. Most people label him as a poet of Nature and as such dis- 
miss him from their further consideration. They do not realize that 
in certain books of the Prelude he has given one of the most signifi- 
cant interpretations of the French Revolution, that in the sonnets 
written at the time of the threatened invasion of England by Napo- 
leon are passages that were used more in the posters displayed in 
England during the Great War than any other passages except 
those from Shakespeare’s historical plays, and that in ‘“‘The Happy 
Warrior” he has written the best characterization of the type of 
hero that we associate with the English-speaking race—words that 
have been often used of men as different as Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson. . 

I suppose that the Russian Revolution and its aftermath have 
attracted more attention in intellectual circles than any other event 
of our time; even high-school and college students realize that 
sometimes they must try to understand what it is all about. I 
should admit that nothing can take the place of some contemporary 
tudy of the actual facts, but I contend that for a real understand- 


ing of the whole phenomenon nothing is more important than the 
study of the French Revolution as it affected various types of Eng- 


lish writers. Much of the study of the Romantic period might cen- 


ter about the influence of the French Revolution. The proper un- 


Coleridge, and Southey would enable us to understand the conserva- 
tive point of view now regnant in Europe and America; while the 
vital study of Byron and Shelley—Byron in his destructive on- 
slaught on all institutions, and Shelley with his dreams of an impos- 
sible utopia—would best fit one to understand the revolutionary 
ideas that dominate Russian leaders. 

These are but a few illustrations of my contention. It seems to 
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me there was never a time when those of us who love the study and 
the teaching of English literature should be more determined to 
stress its importance in our curricula. We must not surrender, 
either to those who find in vocational and technical training the sole 
basis of education or to those within our own ranks who insist that 
we must abandon the great classics in favor of contemporary pe- 
riodicals and books. 


MORAL VALUES IN LITERATURE TEACHING 
HENRY NEUMANN 
Let it be said at the outset that plays, poems, stories, are not to 
be selected chiefly because they convey a moral lesson. Good writ- 
ing can stand on its own feet. Quite as an excellent painting needs 


to carry no advertising to make it worth looking at, so an enjoyable 
piece of literature has its highly important place in the day’s living, 
even though we should be puzzled to find in it any special “moral” 
value. A conscientious kindergartener felt called on in the first year 
of her teaching to let no opportunity for a moral lesson escape. The 
class was learning ““Humpty-Dumpty”’; and she used the occasion 
to impress upon the children that, whether they sat upon walls or 
upon their little chairs, they must always sit up straight. 

So many offenses against art or plain good sense are committed 
in the name of morals that teachers of literature properly shrink 
from becoming accomplices. The experience of Mark Twain in the 
Sunday school conveys another warning: 


In that school they had slender oblong pasteboard blue tickets, each with a 
verse from the Testament printed on it, and you could get a blue ticket by re 


citing two verses. By reciting five verses you could get three blue t 
you could trade these at the bookcase and borrow a book for a week. I was 
under Mr. Richmond’s spiritual care every now and then for two or three years 
and he was never hard upon me. I always recited the same five verses every 
Sunday. He was always satisfied with the performance. He never seemed to 
notice that these were the same five foolish virgins that he had been hearing 
about every Sunday for months. I always got my tickets and exchanged them 


for a book. They were pretty dreary books, for there was not a bad boy in t 
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entire bookcase. They were all good boys and good girls and drearily uninterest- 
ing, but they were better society than none, and I was glad to have their com- 
d dis pprove of it.! 

The dulness of the good is an old story. To be morally effective 

and no less to be worthy of the name literature—the work must 
measure up to the recommendation of Sir Philip Sidney: “Your 
poet is the monarch, for he doth not only show the way but giveth so 
sweet a prospect into the way as will entice any man to enter it.” 

Sometimes, therefore, a teacher need say little or nothing to en- 
force the moral point. First, last, all the time, let the pupils heartily 
enjoy what they read. Where this first essential in appreciation is 
achieved, it may often be better for the teacher to refrain from any 
comment whatever. The children can feel for themselves that Sid- 
ney Carton was to be pitied for being a drunkard. Rarely is it nec- 
y, when the author has done his work well, for the teacher to 


Cssdl 
mphasize the villainy of any villain. Children who enjoy /vanhoe 
will of their own accord resent the injustice with which Isaac and 
Rebecca were treated and admire all the more the manliness of the 
Black Prince. In this respect young people are no different from 
adults who prefer to do their own interpreting and applying. Let 
them commit Kipling’s “If” to memory with little or no comment. 
It is as good as any more formal self-rating test. Something will be 
gained no matter how much they forget, if they remember a single 
thought like ‘‘keep your head when all about you. » 

A suggestion here and there may be necessary, however, in order 
to extend the application to directions which the pupils might other- 
wise not make for themselves. A lad, struggling to rid himself of an 
ugly temper, once told his literature teacher that a remark of hers 
had been of decided help in his life. The class had been discussing 
The Man without a Country and most of the pupils voiced their 
pity for Nolan. The teacher asked them whether pity was not due 
him long before he suffered loneliness, that is, when he let his 
temper go uncurbed. 

A class which had enjoyed Browning’s “‘Hervé Riel” was invited 
to mention other instances where a man was unspoiled by praise for 
a great achievement. The hearty answer came, “Lindbergh.” The 


‘From Mark Twain’s Autobiography (New York: Harper & Bros.), pp. 214-15. 
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from extended discussion. Silas Marner, for example, is better 
preciated when the pupils linger over the lights and shadows in 
human life revealed by Eliot’s portraits. Godfrey Cass, the weak- 
ling, is not a villain like his dishonest brother; but the harm t 
others from his cowardice is no less real. Nancy and Priscilla Lam- 
meter, Molly Farren, Dolly Winthrop, have their differences which 
are worth studying. The misanthropy of the weaver offers a cas 
study in a frequent error, the folly of misjudging life as a whole by 
concentrating attention upon its uglier experiences. The hur 

ing influence of Eppie speaks for itself. 

Adolescents are keenly interested in such problems. Aing Li 
offers another typical chance to consider some of them. At 
stage of life, boys and girls are conscious of ironies like the 
stance that the very steps which the old king takes, “‘t] 
strife may be prevented,” bring about the calamities. They 
the age when they can appreciate in the death of Cordelia tl 
that suffering is not always the punishment meted out to wi 
They observe the change in Lear’s nature, the growth to greater 
considerateness under the blows of misfortune. They pity 
so little understanding Cordelia as to suppose that she can deliber 
ately speak words of affection for the purpose of “drawing a thir 
more opulent.” They can comprehend his error in supposing that 
he can divest himself of kingly responsibility and at the same tim 
retain the sweets of office. 

An important question can be raised by asking whether Cordelia 
might have been somewhat less rigid in her replies to het 
Young people insist on being understood. Ave they as ready to 
understand? Just because Cordelia was able to set herself a higher 
code than her sisters did, perhaps she might have made all 
for the fact that Lear’s infirmity had been encouraged in him by 
the years of flattery toa king. Might she not have done more to pr 
vent the breach than she did in her rigid righteousness? Such 
acter-study raises important considerations. Regan and Goneril : 
cuse their own conduct on the ground that Lear’s followers disturb 
the household. Here is a chance to linger over a common human 
failing. People rarely do wrong without finding excuse. Edmond 
justifies his treachery on the ground that the world has no busin 
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to punish an illegitimate son for the sin of his father. A discussion 
of this tendency to excuse ourselves may be of much value. 

A college class spent more than one eager period on questions 
started by the teacher over Hardy’s The Return of the Native. 
From the problem of hasty marriage treated in this novel, the stu- 
dents were led on to related topics. Some read other novels on mar- 
riage by Willa Cather and Dorothy Canfield. The life and work of 
characters like Burns, Byron, and Shelley, afford many opportuni- 
ties for discussing vital problems. There is a stage when some young 
people quite agree that 

The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull 


The cynicism of Byron has its echoes in the life of today. So has the 
radicalism of Shelley. The whole problem of revolt against conven- 
tion needs the most sympathetic treatment. It ought not be impos- 
sible to get adolescents to understand the attitude which opposes 
custom in the name of progress and at the same time appreciates 
what is of permanent value in the custom to be displaced. Carlyle’s 
Essay on Burns is an admirable study in how one can have all 
charity for the weaknesses of a genius without imitating them. His 
ringing call to look for the ideal world in one’s own immediate neigh- 
borhood is always timely. 

Precisely because literature appeals so powerfully, it offers a good 
chance to clear up ideas on many a serious problem of the day. 
Galsworthy’s Mob and his Loyalties are excellent studies in moral 
courage and in the need to flood our group attachments with light. 
His Escape—especially with its closing thought, “It’s one’s decent 
self one can’t escape’’—is a wise introduction to the problem of fun- 
damental self-respect. There never was an age when contemporary 
literature offered richer material to the teacher. 

The present uproar over sex is another case in point. Some of our 
contemporaries have not yet recovered from learning that man is 
still a good bit animal; and they deem it their business to shout the 
news from the housetops. There is nothing so very new about the 
discovery. Nor is acquaintance with it necessarily defiling. The 
danger comes in seeing the fact out of its relationship to the essen- 
tial truth that for all the animal heritage, man is human less in what 
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CHAUCER AND THE SENIORS 
ESTHER VINSON 


How much does Chaucer mean to the high-school Senior? Shall 
we teach the Prologue and nothing else, or shall we bait students on 
to a few of the more charming and innocuous of the Tales? If the 
reading is mere drudgery, a translation stunt, the father of English 
poetry is likely to be remembered only as the “bird that wrote in 
that funny spelling.”” My experience has been that students like 
the Prologue and read the selected tales with avidity, provided the 
latter, at least, are available in a modern version; naturally they 
are not worth the trouble otherwise. How many high-school teach- 
ers read The Canterbury Tales in the original for pastime?) Chau- 


cer is so modern anyway—much more so than many of his succes- 


cn) that the chief ] a ae v nd. while in - 

I lat U cniet ioss 18s 1n the poe i, woe in e< es 
1 4 ° ° 3 7 | ° 7 re | } 
that 1s con erable, the stvle cannot be enjoyed without a degree 
of facility in reading it, which we cannot expe 1igh-school 


student to have. 
T tar L WA mad L, VI;A71 amarlich « ) 
No effort should be made to teach Middle English as such. Phi- 

1 > > L, ~} M4 , +o artere a ~ , Or “4 
lology is the province of the advanced student. Here, however, is 


. —_ shee . . _ ad on - > > - Sas L . 
an excellent opportunity to develop an appreciation for the facts 


i Ach 
of the growth of the language and Chaucer’s very important part 
in it. Individual words here and there deserve attention and arouse 
linguistic curiosity. Here, too, the teacher may give some notion « 


the beauty of Chaucer’s verse. The first eighteen lines that most of 
us have learned with such care serve admirably to demonstrat 


} nNennde int} ‘ 1 +} : = — = . = — 
the pronunciation and the smooth rhythm that we find 


not only 
when we take the trouble to learn Chaucer’s language, but also the 
simple charm of the description of that time of 
the universal urge to “goon on pilgrima - 
read with ease, however, and with due awareness that they are a 
communication of thought and feeling, or it is better to ignore the 
medium altogether. I seriously doubt the value of the rather com- 
mon practice of insisting that every student pronounce “as Chau- 


cer did.”’ Without a background in the fundamentals of phonology 
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such exercise can be little but imitation, and inaccurate at that, 
frequently resembling pig-Latin more than anything else, and giv- 
ing everybody a chance to laugh at the other fellow’s awkwardness. 
There are plenty of good laughs in the Prologue to be enjoyed with 
Chaucer. 

I have in mind a particular class, three-fourths boys, that didn’t 
seem to find Chaucer either “dry” or “queer.”’ Following the tra- 


ditional procedure, we got our start by learning what it was all 


about, the when and where and why, or by answering the class 
skeptic’s usual question, ““What’s the plot?”’ With some explana- 
tion and a number of pictures we got set. A discussion of England 
in Chaucer’s day, with enough of Chaucer’s life to explain his 
knowledge of different classes of people and his attitude toward 
them, furnished the background. This, of course, was supplement- 
ed during the reading. A good history student delighted to tell the 
dramatic story of the quarrel between King Henry and his Arch- 
bishop. The portrait of Chaucer himself, with his elvish look, a 
picture of the Tabard Inn, illustrations from the various manu- 
scripts, views of Canterbury Cathedral with the Becket memorial 
in the transept of the martyrdom, and a copy of Blake’s Pilgrim 
for constant reference, helped the students to visualize that immor- 
tal company. 

We touched lightly on the Maunciple, the Reve, the Shipman, 
who would soon fade out of memory anyway, and concentrated on 
the more vivid and universal portraits. The Poure Parson was 
compared with Goldsmith’s venerable saint in The Deserted Vil- 
lage, who “‘allured to brighter worlds and led the way,” as well as 
with some of the students’ own acquaintances among the clergy; 
other churchmen were found to resemble some of the men of the 
cloth in Jvanhoe ; the Clerk of Oxford was thought by one who had 
a brother in the University to be the Phi Beta Kappa type; the 
dainty Prioress and the Wyf of Bath, old campaigner that she was, 
offered an interesting contrast in the eternal feminine. The class 
artist provided the bulletin board with his interpretation of the 
Miller (how a sixteen-year-old could have managed that lascivious 
look without reading “The Miller’s Tale,” I don’t know), the 
Knight and the poetic Squire (with a family resemblance), the 
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Prioress with her dogs, and the Wyf of Bath, sensually attractive 
in spite of her gat-tooth and aging chin line. The game of spotting 
passages—familiar lines describing individual members of the 
group—made an interesting review. MacKaye’s comedy, The 
Canterbury Pilgrims furnished some fun and led to further dis- 
cussion of character and of the social life of the Middle Ages. 

For composition, some wrote about modern counterparts of the 
pilgrims. One took a typical group on the Yelloway; a few imag- 
ined adventures of the party on the road to Canterbury and told 
their stories with apt archaism and a creditable effort to keep “in 
character”; and the young historian was interested in how Chau- 
cer brought out the status of the medieval church by the number 
and variety of churchmen he presented among the pilgrims. 

But the climax came with “The Pardoner’s Tale.” A short dis- 
cussion brought out the type and the moral. Being short and hav- 
ing a good deal of conversation and swift action, it was admirable 
for dramatization. The action naturally fell into three scenes, but 
with a little care in spacing the settings it could be done without a 
break. One boy who had been stage manager for a recent high- 
school play was appointed producer. A conference during class 
hour, which fortunately could be turned into a laboratory period, 
and a rehearsal or two after school hours which the teacher did not 
attend (did not even know anything about until afterward) made 
up the preparation. 

“Death and the Rioters, dramatized from, etc.,”—the program 
was written on the blackboard. The scene opened with the host of 
the inn rubbing up the steins and glasses on the dictionary table, 
while the “boy” pantomimed the sweeping out. The revelers 
dashed in from the hall, arms around each other’s shoulders, sing- 
ing (not loudly enough to disturb the Study Hall) the old familiar 
“Glorious, glorious! One keg of beer for the four of us,” and seated 
themselves to be served. One called for ale, another for wine, while 
the third insisted on brandy. The profanity in the text—and there 
is plenty of it, you remember—was voluntarily expurgated, not 
from piety, but because the oaths were so long and cumbersome 
that the boys couldn’t make them sound natural. No modern ones 


were substituted—perhaps for the same reason. After a little con- 
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versation and business (a show of dice), the funeral passed by the 
hall door and into the adjoining office. This procession consisted 
of two boys carrying a bier (window poles with a sheet arranged 
over them), chanting a mournful dirge. The ‘“‘boy” rushed out to 
find the cause, and the host expatiated on the Black Death, which 
was killing great numbers of people in the countryside. 

As the story goes, the rioters left, hilarious and half-tipsy, to find 
this Death and kill him. They met the old man, who was ‘‘made 
up” with a dingy brown shawl, one of the perennial properties be- 
hind the screen in the corner, and a yardstick for a staff. With a 
cracked voice he rebuked the insolence of the rowdies, and directed 
them significantly to Death under the tree—in the far corner of the 
stage. 

When the three decided that one should go to the village for 
supplies while the others kept watch over the treasure, they found 
chalk in the ledge that served for drawing lots. The one who drew 
the longest told me afterward that he broke his and pocketed half 
of it, hoping that the others would catch him cheating, but to his 
disappointment, they didn’t notice it. 

An artistic touch was added by the old man, who reappeared in 
the doorway in time for the general catastrophe (he didn’t want to 
miss the show), and as one after another died from dagger or 
poison, silently put up one, two, and three fingers. 

No lines were written or learned, but all improvised as naturally 
as the action, with a feeling for the spirit and meaning of the sim- 
ple exemplum tale told by the Pardoner; and I don’t believe Dan 
Chaucer turned over in his grave. Some of the other tales might 
dramatize just as well, but—leave it to them! 
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UNIFORM N.C.A. COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


A PROPOSED STATEMENT FOR N.C.A,. COLLEGE CATALOGUES 


W. J. BRYAN, J. V. DENNEY, ADAH GRANDY, F. O. HOLT, 
R. L. LYMAN, E. L. MILLER, ann C. D. THORPE 

The North Central Association, in 1917, 1923, and 1930, inter- 
ested itself in the secondary-school English curriculum as a basis 
for college-entrance requirements. The 1930 committee presented 
a report to the Association in March, 1930, this report having pre- 
viously been printed in the North Central Quarterly. Copies of the 
report have been reprinted and are ready for distribution among 
the high schools and colleges of the Association. Those desiring 
these reprints should write to Mr. C. O. Davis, the editor of the 
North Central Quarterly. The membership of the committee who 
prepared this report was as follows: F. H. Bair, superintendent of 
schools, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio; Essie Chamberlain, Oak 
Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois; Thomas Gosling, superin- 
tendent of schools, Akron, Ohio; W. Wilbur Hatfield, secretary of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, Illinois; 
Rewey Belle Inglis, 1929 president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Minneapolis, Minnesota; R. L. Lyman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; E. H. Kemper McComb, 
principal, Emmerich Manual Training School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Marquis E. Shattuck, director of language education, Detroit, 
Michigan; Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1930 president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English; E. L. Miller (chairman), assistant superintendent, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Among the projects started and approved by the committee was 
the creation of a subcommittee with R. L. Lyman as chairman and 
the following members: W. J. Bryan, Northwestern; J. V. Denney, 
Ohio; Adah Grandy, Minnesota; F. O. Holt, Wisconsin; E. L. 
Miller, Detroit; C. D. Thorpe, Michigan. 
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1is committee was the formulation of a 
statement of the principles underlying the report of the main com- 
mittee in a compact form designed to be reproduced in college cata- 
logues as a statement of college-entrance requirements in English. 
This statement was presented to the Commission on Higher Edu- 


41 


cation at the meeting of the Association in March, with 


that that commission voted to circularize the Association with the 





comments of the committee and to refer the report to r 
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three or more paragraphs, concerning which the majority of the 


following questions can be answered in the affirmative: 


I. 


> 


vil 


Is the subject suitable and sufficiently limited? 

Does the composition indicate sufficient familiarity with the 
subject and adequate command of it? 

Does the writer hold firmly to his subject? 

Does the composition present an orderly and adequate devel- 
opment of the thought as a whole? 

Do the paragraphs and groups of paragraphs adequately rep- 
resent the divisions of the thought? 

Are the transitions from paragraph to paragraph and from divi- 
sion to division clear and easily followed? 

Are the sentences complete? Do the parts of sentences show 
proper relationships of thought by suitable co-ordination or 
subordination? 

Is the punctuation accurate? 

Is the manuscript neatly and legibly written? 

Is the composition free from such technical weaknesses as: 
(a) the comma fault or the sentence fragment, (4) obtrusive, 
misleading, excessive, or insufficient punctuation? 

Is it free from such offenses in grammar and usage as: (a) 
incorrect verb forms; (4) incorrect pronoun forms; (c) fre- 
quent misspelling; (d) failures in agreement between subject 
and verb and between pronouns and antecedents; (e) dangling 
modifiers ? 

Is it reasonably free from such incongruous constructions and 
unpleasant stylistic defects as: (a) incorrect parallelism; (0) 
awkward and obscure constructions; (c) affectation and rhe- 
torical flourish; (d) bookish expressions; (e) verbosity? 


The attainments named above are the minimum entrance re- 


quirements. High-school students of superior ability should have 


made progress also in attaining the standards embodied in the fol- 


lowing questions: 


rE. 


Is the composition itself interesting: does it show originality 
and vitality in thought and attitude, in subject matter, and in 
treatment of the subject? 
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2. Does it have variety in diction, in sentence structure, and in 


paragraph structure? 





3. Is it written in easy, idiomatic English? 


4. Does it show sincerity and restraint in the expression of thought? 


NOTE I In order that students of superior ability may achieve re onable 
proiciency In written expr ion according to the standards just n eG, the 
high school may wisely provide special instruction during the final two years 
Moreoy re ol 1 Ss ( s on the i rior 

th-schoo 1 | 
English 11 college 

NOTE 2 ] é ( inied | 

9 no ( east one ( the secor I 
English th gn ne course 


Composit ion (oral). The candidate should have the ability to 
make an explanation, to present a topical recitation or report, to 
relate a sequence of events, and to engage in group discussion in 


} } 


idiomatic, correct English which conforms to the standards named 


above, so far as they are applicable to oral expression 

NOTE I Training in oral cc osition should not be considert 
lor sj) i 
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General reading —The candidate should have: 
that is. (a) skill in carefu 


study and (2) skill in rapid extensive reading for securing gen 


1. The ability intelligently to get meaning from the printed page: 


intensive reading for purposes of 


eral information or for recreation 

The ability to understand and appreciate imaginative and in- 
formative literature of various types and of varying ranges of 
difficulty 

The habit of turning to literature for recreation, or for the sat 
isfaction of aesthetic needs, or for the sake of knowing more 


about the world in which we live 
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4. The ability to read literature orally with intelligent interpreta- 
tion, with simplicity and dignity, and in a clear, pleasing, and 
audible voice 
Literature —The candidate should have secured familiarity 

with a reasonable amount of significant literature. His reading 

should be wisely guided through experiences in classrooms and 
libraries well stocked with standard literature together with cur- 
rent books and reputable magazines. 

1. He should have read intelligently, and if possible appreciative- 
ly, some famous poems, plays, novels, essays, and biographies. 
a) Characteristic and notable works should be selected from 

the writings of such authors as the following: Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Scott, Dickens, Eliot, Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Poe, Addison, Austen, Franklin, Emerson, 
Parkman, Macaulay. 

b) Some works should be selected from such significant modern 
poets as Masefield, Robinson, Benét, Kipling, and Noyes; 
such dramatists as Galsworthy, Dunsany, and Barrie; such 
novelists as Cather, London, Wister, Conrad, Wharton, and 
Walpole; such essayists and short-story writers as Steven- 
son, O. Henry, and Morley. Experience with the literature 
of the past should have developed the ability to distinguish 
between the meritorious and ephemeral in the literature of 
recent times. 

2. He should have some acquaintance (a) with the development 
and continuity of English and American literature and (0) 
with the distinguishing characteristics of the major literary 


forms. 

Note.—The standards here set forth should guide the preparation of stu- 
dents who plan to enter college. In order that such students may realize how 
adequately they are attaining indispensable habits, skills, and attitudes, a com- 
prehensive examination in high-school English, such as is now used in several 
states, should be given, preferably in the early part of the Senior year. The 
results of this examination should determine the special needs of individual 


students for further English training and should be largely influential in deter 
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In presenting this report, the chairman of the Committee made 


the following comments: 


I 


uv 


The conception of the curriculum as subject matter is changed 


to a conception of the curriculum as experiences, activit 

The outcomes of secondary-school instruction are stated in 
terms of pupils’ attainments, capacities, attitudes. 

Desirable attainments are stated in terms of standards of ap- 


praisal, which can be used by teachers and pupils in the daily 
routine of classwork. 

The composition standards place content first, order, sequence 
coherence second, and matters of accuracy third. First, second, 
third do not necessarily indicate importance; they indicate the 


order which should be in both the pupils’ and the teachers 


minds. 

Discrimination is attempted between the attainments to be ex- 
pected from the superior student and those from the averags 
High schools and colleges are not to be satisfied with even rea- 
sonable mediocrity. Also differentiated treatment in college is 


a 
implied. 


The statement discriminates between reading skills or abilitie 
and attainments in literature. 

. . . 7 =e } 
Recommendations concerning literature, belles lettre it 


1 


the individual schools and teachers a wide range of 
among the classic English authors. This statement, for p 

pective college entrants, points toward a wider range of sub- 
ject matter than has been customary. 
Paragraph 5, under Literature, is a fairly liberal statement for 
the presence in secondary-school English of contemporary writ 
ers, and, in the last sentence, sets forth a theory that correlates 
the attention given to the masters with the attention given to 


the moderns. Perhaps a larger representation of easier mod- 


erns, more authors like London and O. Henry, should be in- 
cluded for the ninth and tenth grades. However, the present 
statement applies to prospective college entrants only. 

The recommendation for a comprehensive examination, prefer- 
ably in the early part of the Senior year, will keep some illit- 
erates from college and induce high-school English departments 
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to make one last attempt to reform semi-illiterates before they 
enter college Freshman classes. The danger is that the state- 
wide examination may fall into the hands of people who are 
more interested in minute details of language than they are in 
testing pupils by the expressional standards as set forth in this 
report. 

The committee hopes that this document will receive favorable 
consideration from the colleges and universities of the Association 
and that most, if not all, of them will adopt it as their official state- 
ment of college-entrance requirements in English. The result, the 
committee believes, will secure the benefit, at once, of uniformity 
and of modern, though not radical, practice. 


ENGLISH AT THE CINEMA 
SAMUEL ROSENKRANZ 

Tradition can be a stubborn obstacle to progress. It took the fire 
of the encyclopedists to clear the clouds of obscurantism from phi- 
losophy; Bruno paid dearly for trying to correlate the facts of the 
new astronomy of Copernicus with other spheres of human expe- 
rience; the proponents of the Constitution had to battle every inch 
of the way for its adoption; James Joyce and the followers of his 
school of stream-of-consciousness writing are still struggling for a 
permanent foothold in contemporary literature; and the majority 
of teachers of English are still dead set against the cinema. 

Perhaps the reluctance to accept new material or standards can 
be best traced to the fact that human nature is fundamentally lazy. 
Acceptance of new ideas means learning, adapting, correlating, and 
sometimes even discarding and substituting. Thus change means 
vork. And so the “stand-patters” will always be in the majority. 

In the case of the motion pictures, however, I do not believe that 
a natural aversion to change is the sole reason for ignoring the 
values that some of them undoubtedly contain. There are certainly 
many objections to the motion picture that can easily be sustained. 
The pictures are sentimental; they are obvious; they make the 
broadest appeals to the most sure-fire emotional responses; they 
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substitute luxury and extravagant events for intrinsic dramatic 
merit; they are partial to happy endings (or marriages, at any 
rate) instead of to conclusions in keeping with plot and character; 
they are melodramatic; they have small place for realism; and they 
set up a false standard of values. 

But the fact remains that the vast majority of the American 
public go to the cinema palace instead of to the theater. Perhaps 
it is the gold-braided uniforms which attract them; or the lavish 
gold and red trimmings (they always remind me of the gaudy Wat 
Phra Keo Temple in Bangkok); or the best seats for fifty cents; 
or the chilled, washed air in the summertime. At any rate, the mo- 


tion picture houses continue to flourish while the little theater 


ter extinction 


movement has had to come forward to prevent the utt 
of the legitimate stage in many of our cities. 

As a result of this flocking to the picture show, definite manners 
and attitudes are being acquired by the younger patrons of the art 
Especially since the advent of the talking cinema, they are learning 
how to make introductions properly, how to dress on yachting 
parties, how to talk in the gangster idiom, when to use the fork, and 
why honesty is the best policy. The Spectator (pardon me, Mr. 
Addison) has an effective successor. They are learning many 
things from the pictures—in fact, nearly everything except the one 
of prime importance—how to distinguish a good production from 
the many bad. 

And the fault lies largely with the teachers of high-school Eng 
lish. We continue to teach standards of evaluation in the drama 
and to ignore the cinema, and our pupils continue to patronize the 
cinema and to ignore the drama. We refuse to recognize the fact 
that they are going to the picture shows, and that we must adapt 
our literature and composition courses in such a manner that ade- 
quate recognition is given to the fact that there are some genuine 
needs to be met in this circumstance. Discontinue the teaching of 
drama? Of course not. But reading, discussing, and evaluating 
plays certainly does not preclude the discussion of certain motion 
pictures in relation to the plays and as artistic entities. 

Whether the talking picture has given us a new form of artistic 
expression I shall not discuss here. But one thing is certain—it 
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has given us a new medium whether the subject matter be within 
the range of what is generally thought to be the aesthetic field or 
not. I hold no brief for the motion pictures as a whole. Most of 
them are undoubtedly splendid examples of the effect of public 
taste upon literary standards. But then, most of the dramas pre- 
sented in a single season are also worth only forgetting, although I 
believe that the percentage of plays really worth seeing is greater 
than a similar class of motion pictures. 

It occasionally happens that a picture which is an excellent ex- 
ample of what can be done by a talented scenario writer, good act- 
ing, and capable directing is also a popular one. But the English 
teacher, who, by profession, should be best qualified to comment 
upon the show and lead a critical discussion of it, remains silent. 
Either he hasn’t seen it, or tradition holds faith only with the thea- 
ter. And thus is lost a splendid opportunity for inculcating higher 
standards of literary appreciation which, if not entirely indigenous 
to other forms of literary expression, at least carry over in some 
measure to them. No authoritative voice is heard by the high- 
school student, and his taste for good pictures has not been given a 
definite, direct stimulus. Until this taste improves, our pictures 
are going to continue to maintain the same low level of quality 
which they have so ignobly done in the past. 

What were some of the pictures which were worth seeing and 
which could have been analyzed and judged according to some of 
our pet literary standards? I have four in mind particularly. 
Variety, featuring the great German actor Emil Jannings, was a 
splendid example of unified and coherent plot construction pro- 
ceeding with the inevitable insistence of fate itself to a logical con- 
clusion. It is a great tribute to the silent cinema to say that without 
verbal expression the picture gave evidence of a psychological de- 
velopment in the character of Jannings which would do credit to 
many of our contemporary playwrights. The happiness preceding 
the catastrophe and the shock following it were comparable with 
the mental life of Silas Marner before and after the loss of his gold. 
It is not to be expected, of course, that Jannings in a silent film 
could express all the subtle shades of psychological change which 
George Eliot portrays via the printed page, but one is as supreme 
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in its medium as the other is in its own. And they both do have 
plots involving an artistic sense of poetic justice; and they both 
do portray a mental degeneration and recovery. 

One of the early pictures to use the talking apparatus only as 
artistic emphasis rather than as a means for reproducing all con- 
versation was White Shadows in the South Seas, adapted from 
Frederick O’Brien’s book by that name. The scenes taken in the 
South Sea Islands were more apt to arouse a genuine sense of the 
importance and possible beauty of effective background and at- 
mosphere than many of the books containing long descriptive pa 
sages which the students are compelled to read, which they hate, 
and to which they never return. The theme of the selfish and 
tawdry nature of many of the practices of the civilized white race is 
brought home naturally and with impelling force. This picture was 
conceived in idea, and it emphasizes that idea within an atmosphere 
rich in beauty and sharp in contrasts. 

It is a complex society in which we live, and the struggle between 
the desire for security and the expression of the feeble spark of ro- 
mance which some of us have managed to harbor is a serious and 
often acruel one. Here is opportunity for the author to give you his 
answer to the problem; here are characters responding honestly to 
real stimuli in such a manner that you can sense unerringly the 
subtle mental life of each. This was the situation in Holiday, with 
the exquisite Ann Harding carrying off the honors. A society 
drama? Yes. Acomplete talking picture? Yes. But also a presen- 
tation of theme and character far more convincing than many of 
our best sellers contain. 

Did someone ask for realism? Does All Ouiet on the Western 
Front measure up to your standards? A second-year pupil in one of 
my classes, who had seen the picture, wrote a theme, giving his im- 
pressions, which surpassed anything he had done that term. His 
descriptions were vivid. And war had become a horrible thing of 
rats, starvation, blood, and suffering to him. Here was theme; here 
was narrative; here was realism. We discussed the picture in class. 
We decided that it was far above the average and we gave our rea- 
sons for thinking so. And everyone left with a clear idea of realism 


and theme. 
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Before the attack upon the motion picture material can be car- 


ried out intelligently, it is necessary to ascertain a few important 
facts. To start a discussion concerning a particular film without 


what percentage of the 


having a definite aim in view or knowing 


fact that students enjoy 


class has seen it, is a serious mistake. The 


talking about the movies and will often do so with fervor does not 


mean that the discussion cannot be profitable as a learning process; 


and not to select a picture which most of the class has seen is to 


neglect one of the chief advantages of the cinema over the theater 


as high-school study material. 
If the class be told that you are not trying to discover how many 


hours of study are being stolen for recreation, frank answers can be 


How many have been to the Impe- 


expected to such questions as: 
rial this week? Who has seen the picture at the Broadway? A sim- 


ple process of addition will reveal the percentage of those attending 


the first-run houses. From 10 to go per cent of the class, depending 


upon the financial status of the school neighborhood, will be found 


to be weekly patrons of at least one of the downtown theaters. If 


the percentage be large enough to warrant it, a class assignment to 


see a definite picture can be made some two weeks in advance. 


(New York newspapers carry reviews which can be obtained at least 


several weeks before the picture is released elsewhere. By reading 
these the tea 
the event tha 


class, the : 


cher can make his assignment more intelligently.) In 
t the neighborhood theater enjoys the patronage of the 
lvance bookings must be carefully inspected in order to 


discover pictures which the instructor knows to be suitable for his 


purpose. Advance information upon the nature of the pictures at 


the neighborhood show can be easily secured by keeping abreast of 


the programs at the first-run houses—mainly by reviews, of course. 


In trying to focus the attention of the entire class upon one film, 


the instructor will find his task considerably complicated by the 


possibility that half of his class visit the first-run houses while the 


remainder patronize the neighborhood shows. This necessitates 


planning assignments some three to five weeks in advance of the 


recitation upon them. During this interim the picture has had time 


to travel its usual circuit from the first-run houses through the 


neighborhood shows. And since everyone in the class is watching 
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for its appearance, it can be safely assumed that all have seen it at 
the end of the fifth week. 

To anyone who has tried to lead a discussion on a current play 
which possibly five (I am liberal) members of the class have seen, 
it will be a genuine thrill to get the responses from a class when 
practically all of them know what you are talking about. Proper 
opening questions will start arguments. What character is most 
lifelike? Whom did you admire the most? What is the plot? Is it 
possible? Probable? Is the conclusion in keeping with the rest of 
the story, or does it seem forced? What scenes are the most beauti 
ful? Does the background help the story or is it merely decorative ? 
Why is photographing a man’s legs as he climbs a staircase effec- 
tive? Of what value is shadow photography? Has the picture 
taught anything definite about life or human nature? 

It is well to discuss one or two good pictures before taking up 
some of the others as often the only effective method of turning 
adolescent enthusiasm into advanced judgment is to compare the 
mediocre with the superior. Burlesquing some of the more maudlin 
parts of a picture will often succeed in showing it in its true light 
when saner methods of criticism fail. Since the majority of motion 
pictures err, even when the story is acceptable, by emphasizing ex- 
pression rather than repression in acting, it will often be advan- 


tageous to ask whether Lewis Stone, Marlene Dietrich, George Ar 
liss, or Greta Garbo might not have done the interpretation better 
By this method perhaps the student can be led to understand that 
restraint is the key to effective artistic effort, and not what Mr. Ar 


liss calls ‘‘biting the furniture” acting. 

If I have given the impression that I believe that the motion pi 
ture should supplant the novel, the poem, and the drama, my clum 
siness and not my intention is at fault. But I do believe that some 
attention should be paid to the fact that practially all of our stu- 
dents are attending the movies; and that we are missing an oppor- 
tunity to increase their interest in literary standards and to develop 
a discriminating taste for better pictures by failing to take sufficient 


cognizance of the cinema. 















































A POETRY CAMPAIGN 
DOROTHY M. WATTS 


Most conducive to a happy introduction, and perhaps a later love 
and friendship, is a desire to be introduced, arising from a distant 
admiration or curiosity. Sudden social introductions are hurried, 
and often careless contacts, self-conscious, especially for an adoles- 
cent, and far from friendship-breeding. 

[ realized that this was true of poetry. During the school year my 
English class had been asking me in anxious and suspicious tones, 
‘Are we going to study poetry this year?” Or remarks such as, “I 
hope we don’t get poetry—I hate it!” and ‘“‘Now I suppose we have 
to get down to work on poetry,” greeted my ears as we finished each 
text. I saw that they had been suddenly introduced to Poetry at one 
time in their career, and in that sudden, self-conscious meeting, dis- 
like had arisen. Poetry had been as stiff and as socially embarrassed 
as they, had shrunk within its similes and metaphors, and had frozen 
in an inaccessible shell. Perhaps they had to remain after school 
with poetry. I knew my students needed ac :riosity, or a distant ad- 
miration aroused, their eyes opened, and a careful, yet unself-con- 
scious and spontaneous meeting arranged, so that when their hands 
met, eyes would glow, lips smile, and a lifelong friendship be born. 

Like Brer Fox, “I lay low and wait.” I laid plans and awaited 
opportunities. No mother wishing her children to play with the 
eligible of the neighborhood could have been as anxious to succeed 
as I. 

My first opportunity came the day we read in class, “The Sire de 
Maletroit’s Door,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson. The romance and 
adventure had appealed to their imaginations, and several asked if 
there were any more stories like that. Casually I remarked that I 
would read to them a very exciting romantic story. They were pic- 
tures of expectancy. I had Alfred Noyes’ “The Highway Man’”’ 
book-marked. With all the dramatic ability I possessed, I read that 
poem with one eye on my listening class. Then I sat silently. There 
were sighs of relaxation, damp eyes, and flushed cheeks. The bell 
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rang. Before school at noon, a boy appeared and asked if he might 
take the book to copy the story for his Scout scrapbook. I saw it 
being passed about. As I went home that afternoon, I heard bicycle 
riders chanting, ‘“‘The highway man came riding, riding, over the 
purple moor.” 

The second opportunity came when we were writing sketches of 
people. I read several prose descriptions and tucked in a few poems, 
especially dialect ones, since we had been talking about local color 
and the way people talk. An interest in cowboys, in animals, a well 
written theme made an occasion for reading a poem with a similar 


idea. This reading was done near the end of the class period, when I 


was accustomed to send them away with a little humorous story or a 
short reading, so that it was a habit to think of something pleasur- 
able attached at least to the end of the class time. 


The time came when I asked, “What shall I read?” And then re 
quests to read favorites came. “The Ballad of the Harp Weaver’ 
and ‘‘Mountain Whippoorwill,” were most asked for of all I had 
read. One boy who struggled with outside reading, had trouble with 
the printed page, and had hated poetry the most, copied all of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar that I read, and T. A. Daly’s dialect poen 

At noons when I carried my lunch, the other lunchers cat 
room and asked for poems, and sat and listened as I read narrative 
poetry aloud. The boys came in, and soon this became a custom. 
Nothing was said concerning studying poetry, and I made no at- 
tempt to comment on any poem, or call attention to its beautie 
ly, the day came in the teacher’s program for the study of 
poetry. The stage was set for the introduction. I waited for Friday 
and oral-English day. 

Pencils were poised over home-assignment notebooks. Oral Eng- 
lish was over and everyone felt better, for all the expressions said, 
‘This assignment looks interesting by her face.” As I dictated, they 
wrote, pausing now and then to look at me full of amusement, curi- 
osity, and condescension, as each reacted. 

“Spend an hour out-of-doors by yourself, at any time of day. 
Write down five things you don’t believe you have ever noticed be- 
fore. If they remind you of anything you have seen before, or if 
they make any thought come to your mind, write that down also.” 
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Questions answered left them as mystified as ever. One boy re- 
marked that it sounded like scouts or Indians. One remarked that I 
must be crazy. Most of the girls looked rather excited and began 
whispering. Mercifully, the bell rang and left me wondering what 
the results would be. 

Monday important-looking students laden with sheets of paper 
entered class. Such lists, such comparisons, such pictures. Except 
for one boy of dull mentality, who said he saw “nawthin,” the others 
had seen pages full! I managed to jot down a few of the best as they 
talked. I had one read one, and then another read his, so that inter- 
est was not lost by having read all of one student’s. Here are the 
ones which I saved: 

I saw a big dead tree propped up by smaller living ones. It made me think 


of people being loyal to Lincoln.” 


i 1 two birds making love to each other like two lovers on a park 

bench. Although I have always lived in the country, I never saw them before.’ 

“I saw a slender tree with light bark and new leaves. It looked frightened 
rembling as though it were afraid of the cold wind.” 


‘‘Stones in the brook glittering like gold,” “‘pools like fairy lakes,” 
‘‘shadows like ghosts,” and religious meanings given to night and 
stars and the arch of trees were other comments. I let the conversa- 
tion drift into noticing things—Indians, blind people, deaf people; 
and then I asked how well most of us saw. I asked what things we 
saw when we thought of our homes, or where we most liked to be. 
\n intimate discussion of homesickness followed that. By this time 
I thought they were ready and I read ““Memory,” by William Alling- 
ham, “How To Make a Prairie,” ‘““My Garden,” “The Eagle,” and 
“Smoke Rose-Gold.” I read descriptive bits from the narrative 
poems we had read before for the story. Comments such as “That 
makes me think of—” or “I thought of that” and more appreciative 
remarks by maturer children followed the readings. 

Of course there were advance comments on rhythm, and I only 
asked if it seemed to belong with the picture. I did not dwell too long 
on this, but as soon as I noticed signs of boredom or restlessness, I 
opened the window (it was raining) and asked what they heard. 
The measured drip of raindrops from the eaves, bird calls, wind 
sound, leaves rustling, pebbles clinking, and other sounds were 
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heard by the class. I asked them to bring to class a list of words that 
sounded like what they heard, or any other sounds they heard at 
night before going to bed. 

The next day we had a discussion of words, in which I taught 
quite innocently word color, onamatopoeia, rhythm, and simile and 
metaphor. We read more short poems from the books which I gave 
out. I did not stress any one point. I asked the students to read with 
me and to hum or whistle or say the word to give it its full meaning. 
This was our last experiment. From then on we read—aloud, in 
unison, chanting, or singing—the cowboy ballads, and always the 
conversation, method was brought about to study the poem. We 
made scrapbooks, wrote limericks and verse, and at the end of two 
weeks, Poetry and my class were fast friends. I went on to other 
work, but the end of the period was given over to iavorite poems. I 
read Keats, Wordsworth, and even French; and our text, Louis 
Untermeyer’s excellent Yesterday and Today, was read from cover 
to cover. Although we made no definite study of poets or perio 
each one had his favorite writer, and most of them, I found, could 


tell me the authors of most of the much re-read poems. 


Whether a teacher could handle a large city-school class and do 
this same experiment I do not know. I felt that I had been success 


17 


ful with a small one, and that next year I could really ‘teach’ 
poetry. 

There should be a climax, and there is. An anxious student came 
in from a heated discussion in the study hall about final examina 


tions and asked, ‘“‘Aren’t we going to study poetry for our final? 



































DARK RESENTMENT 
LUCIA TRENT 

A pilgrim to shrines of the meadows 

Through healing and luminous rain, 

I shall bury the dark resentment 

That rankles throughout my brain. 


In the fragrant sanctuary 
Far from the squalor of men, 
I shall soothe my fretted s pirit 


{ } Lat] enkenl TA 
And I shall be whole again. 


And there in the vespering twilight 
I shall unshoulder my pain, 
Delivered from terrible rancor 


To music of wind and of rain. 
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About three weeks before the 
ted 


was allowed to choose a classic to read during the remaining weeks. The 
decision in favor of Julius Caesar pleased me, for I felt that drama « 
serve as the basis of a project which would at once review the m te 
niques of the course and summarize the semester’s achievements 

The aims, procedures, and assignments of the project are given here 
exactly as they were p ted to the students: 

Aim.—The following project is designed to correlate your work in 
journalism and your study of the Shakespearean tragedy, Julius Caesar 
It will require a thorough study of the text and the notes, some investiga- 
tion of Roman history and customs in reference books, application of the 
principles of journalistic writing, and continual use of your imaginat 

Procedure.—The text of the drama will be read and the ed s notes 
studied in class. Short daily tests will be given over this material. The 
supplementary reading and the writing are to be done outside of class 
The articles may be handed in one at a time or by acts. After the first 
copies are returned, they are to be corrected and organized into a « 
plete newspaper. All articles are to have headlines. First copie be 
written in pencil, but they must be legible. The complete newspaper is to 
be written or printed in ink, or typewritten. The following is a tentative 


h April 2 les on Act I] 
Chur April 24, a on Act III 
Mo April 2 Act IV 
Thu April 30, arti on Act \ 
Mond May 4, examination 

Thur May 7, completed newspaper 
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Cassius. Write a news or feature article describing the supernatural oc- 
currences in scene III (see Act II, scene III also). 

Act I].—Write an editorial expressing Brutus’ attitude toward Caesar. 
Pretending you are Decius Brutus, write a feature article about the means 
you used to entice Caesar to the capitol. 

Act I1I,—Write a news article describing in detail the murder as it 
was seen by an eyewitness. Write a news article summarizing the speeches 
of Antony and Brutus to the mob. They should contain some quotations 
and should comment on the effect of the speeches. Write a feature article 
containing a brief biographical sketch of Caesar, or one supposedly written 
by a friend, containing intimate details of his life. Articles published at 
the time of Knute Rockne’s and Nicholas Longworth’s deaths will provide 
good models for the last part of the assignment. 

Act 1V.—Write a news article on the creation of the second triumvirate. 
As a war correspondent for your newspaper, write an account of the quar- 
rel between Cassius and Brutus in front of Brutus’ tent. Write Portia’s 
obituary notice. 

Act V.—As a war correspondent, write a special article describing the 
battle and summarizing its results. Write an editorial of appreciation of 
Brutus. This should be a complete statement in regard to his strength and 
veakness of character, and his achievements. 

This list is to be regarded as a minimum. It may be supplemented in 
any appropriate way you wish. The following list of general suggestions 
may be helpful to you in completing your paper: 

A list of “Remarkable Remarks” 

Cartoons 

Letters to the editor 

Accounts of im iginary soc ial events 

A “Le xicographer’s Easy Chair” 

Woman’s ] 


page 
Pictures 

Supplementary readings: 

All encyclopedias and Roman and ancient history books 

Church, Roman Life in the Days of Cicero 

Plutarch, Lives 

Bulwer-Lytton, Last Days of Pompei 

Wallace, Ben-Hur 

Preston and Dodge, Private Life of the Romans 

Grades.—Grades will be based on the general merits of the original and 

corrected articles, on class work, and on daily and final tests. Credit will 
be given only for the completed project. 
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Iwo changes, experience proved, might well be made in the preceding 
material. The first concerns the amount of time to be spent on the work. 
I found that my group of average pupils required so much assistance with 
Shakespearean lines that we were continually falling behind the class 
le it impossible to maintain the rest of the 


schedule. Unless the class is already quite familiar with Shakespearean 
? i 


reading program, which mac 


tragedy, or is unusually alert, the time limits should be extended. As an 
alternative, of course, the number of assignments in each act may be re 
duced. The other suggested change is the addition of an explanation of 
the time element of the newspaper itself. Unfortunately for journalistic 


purposes, the play covers the activities of two years; so a single newspapel 


recording all the events is something of an anomaly. As most students wil 
recognize this, it would be well to add a paragraph instructing the pupil 


to observe the sequence of events, but ignore the extent of time between 


them as he constructs his complete paper. If this obvious di 


1; . L 7 : l nimi x Lexy , m. : +} r , 
cistresses tnat hypercritical pupil we have always with us, the oced ( 
mav easily De varied to include a series OI properly dated ney ( 

rhe results of the project were even more gratifying than I ant te 


Despite their “crabbing” about the amount of work they had t 


of them enjoyed it and were proud of their newspapers. They delve 
} eae i: A a iM ld] , eee — : ‘ ¢ 
the play more deeply than they wouid have otherwise, and Cr l rel 


erences frequently. The Roman Herald, The Forum, and The Roman 

Tribune proved such good reading that correction was less ted 

usual. Surprisingly, many students wrote additional articles, jokes, adve1 
lev > . il . +; lx 1) 327 +, 


tisements, and “columns, while practicauly ali liiustrated their paper 


with pi ures Irom old magazines and dis« irded texts rernaps the est 


things the project did was to stimulate inferior students to do u su 


good work, and to provide superior pupils with almost unlin 


tunities to develop a variety of capacities. 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAK 


FUNCTIONAL CENTERS IN COMPOSITION 


mong recent attempts to reorganize the English composition work « 
the junior high school that of Highland Park, Michigan, teachers is of 
interest. Proceeding along lines suggested by Professors J. F. Bobbitt, 
R. L. Lyman, and R. I. Johnson for grouping needed activities about well 
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cumulative maintenance program in the field of composition which makes 
ample provision for both individual and social needs. 

Activities are arranged on higher levels of difficulty as pupils progress 
from semester to semester, certain ones being allotted to each half-year’s 
work. The assignment of these activities to required and supplementary 
categories has also been tentatively worked out by the committee. No 
attempt has been made to classify separately the activities included in 
oral and written work since many are common to both forms of expression. 
However, more emphasis has been placed upon oral composition than was 
customary a few years ago. Teachers have access to several sets of recent 
textbooks, but have prepared much original material also, to systematize 
and broaden the « omposition work. 

Seven functional centers are emphasized in the Highland Park course: 

1. Conversation and discussion 


Instructions, directions, and explanations 


i 
, 
\ nounce ents e De speeches 
4. Story-teilng 
’ 
Wri g eX i oO stor l ( 
Lé er iting 
, 
Wi study dq spelling 
Arr ' ? nt f tiwitiec < id t rT)? y } 1th anter y 
rran it of activities and topics around these centers so as to pro- 
— — sIntiera ; oF " ° acme, - e.. 99 o. 
vide the « Imulative maintenance program may be note in the L\OlLlOWING 
excerpts from the course of study. 
I. Conversation and discussion 
7D » ( interesting social CONVéE 0 ( \ I \ 
( ] ons, p S 
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II. Instr oo a hm 
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B. Mal g lions OI personal conat aire ¢ persons around the 
} hi! nlanati t ’ t ' ; 
S O1 Dull g, explanations Of | practice nomi ons 


I 
7A. Explanations of group (not team) games; explanations of the making 


use of some object or ap] 
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town; explanations of parliamentary practice: characteristics of a 


1 


well ordered meeting, obtaining the floor, and duties of the chairman 
8B. Explanations of features of the school; explanations of parliamentary 


practice: method of presiding at a meeting, and the way to make and 


discuss a motion; explanation of method of finding a book in the li- 


brary; directions for following a travel route; directions for arrange- 


nent of written work 
8A. Definitions; explanations of Processes ; exp! 






practice: courtesies of parliamentary procedure; introduction, discus- 
sion, amendment and withdrawal of a motion; explanation of outline 
form 

9B. Directions for problem-solving; directions for cooking or cor 


of some article; directions for classroom procedure as to a substitute 
r 


teacher; explanation of parliamentary 
tary courtesies, conventional parliamentary phrases, method of 


journment 


gA. Explanation of unusual features of the school, as the el 
explanation of parliamentary practice; determining the order 
ness ; directions for finding some article; explanation of sor 


in a game or sport 
In like manner each functional center is made the basis for differen- 


tiated pupil experiences, in the hope that the junior high school cour 


f 
J 


a whole will establish appropriate action-patterns in pupils. 
Harotp B. LAMPor1 
HIGHLAND Park, MICHIGAN 


BEGINNING WITH CAPE HORN 


Interesting students in literature through the great sailing vessels which 
have rounded the Horn was not an original idea with me. It started on a 
first day of school in September, when one of the boys whom I taught 
came up to me and said: “I found a good book in Maine this summer. 
Did you ever read Two Years Before the Mast?” I told him I had started 
it once when I was a little girl in the grade schools, no doubt too young for 
it; hadn’t been able to get very far; and had never gone back to it. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’ll lend it to you as soon as finish it. I’m reading 
it a second time now, and you can read it before I start the third time.” 

He didn’t forget it. In a few days he brought me Two Vears Before 
the Mast, and I read it. Of course, we talked about it. By the time I had 
finished, and he had read it the third time, someone else was ready for it 
and there was also a Public Library copy in the bookcase. Before that 


anations OI parllamentary 
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some of us had discovered a review of Alan Villiers’ book By Way of 
Cape Horn. We read that and found it very interesting to compare Dana’s 
experiences many years ago in the “Pilgrim” and the “Alert” with Alan 
Villiers’ experiences in our own day in probably one of the last square- 
riggers to round the Horn, the “Grace Harwar.” Then a very lucky thing 
happened: Alan Villers himself came to the city to lecture before the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and show the moving pictures which he had 
taken on his trip. The main part of this talk with beautiful illustrations 
reproduced from the film appears in the National Geographic Magazine 
for February, 1931. After that, of course, we had Alan Villiers’ earlier 
book, Falmouth for Orders. Long before this, however, many had left the 
“Cape Horn road” and branched out into all parts of the world. A num- 
ber of the less mature members of the class had gone north with David 
Putnam to Baffin land and Greenland, while some of the better readers 
pored over the charts in Masefield’s The Wanderer of Liverpool. Some 
read Salt-Water Ballads and many read Jim Davis. 

My object was to get as many students as possible to read because they 
wanted to and not because they were required to make a certain number 
of book reports. To gain such a result the method of presenting and en- 
couraging the reading is far more important than the particular subject 
matter of the books read. Any subject about which books that will inter- 
est boys and girls have been written may be used, providing it is interesting 
enough to the teacher and a few students to produce an enthusiastic start. 
The plan and subject matter which I used were undoubtedly successful. 
We kept a card file on the dictionary table where everyone entered a card 
for every book read during the semester. This was ostensibly so that the 
file could be consulted by anyone looking for reading suggestions, but 
really so that I could see actually whet was being read. I seldom men- 
tioned the words “outside reading” during the semester, and yet every 
student read far more than the required number of books, and several of 
the best readers read between thirty and thirty-five books each. Only one 
pupil read so-called “trash,” although the students were allowed to read 


00oks they wished. It is interesting to note that he was the only dis- 


any 
cipline problem in the group. I don’t mean to say the only one who ever 
misbehaved, for they were a lively crowd, but the only one who was con- 
sistently suspected of or caught in serious misdemeanors. 

There are several things to consider about such a plan. With what age 
children can it be used? Any students, I should say, in the junior or senior 
high school, varying according to the reading ability of the class, the books 
used to begin with and those which the class later is lead to. I used the 
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plan presented here with a second semester of a junior high school seventh 
grade, having an I.Q. range of 120-45. What books should a teacher 
begin with? That again depends entirely on the class. I usually begin by 
making it seem natural to lend a book to a student or a group of students, 
or the other way around. In the case presented here I borrowed a book 
from a student. Either way gives the teacher a perfectly natural oppor 
tunity to talk about the book and suggest other books, without giving any 
of the proceeding the air of a classroom lesson. There are two 
raphies which will help a teacher planning to start a class on sea st 
Stories of the Sea: Romance and Fact published by the New York Pi 
Library, 1914; and Bibliography of Maritime Literature b] 
the American Steamship Owners Association (1918). This last 
wealth of material, but it will take some reading on the part of 
with her particular class in mind to get the best out of it, becaus 
from Department of Commerce reports on navigation, through very cheap 
serials, to the novels of Joseph Conrad and many of the great cl 
the sea. There are two books of short stories, too, which may be 
reading aloud, Sea Stories Retold from St. Nicholas for you 
and American Boy Sea Stories for older groups. Other volu 
Nicholas stories and American Boy stories have also been publi 
will no doubt fit as well with other subject matter as the sea 
with the reading of my class. 
Such a plan for outside reading can also be used to motivate interest 
for the literature actually studied in class. In the case I have pr 
was not possible, but I wished many times when interest ran hi 
the cold southern seas that the class was far enough advanced to start 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, or when all the discussion wa ut 


some far-flung voyage that they were then at the point of b 
Odyssey. 


I have spoken only of boys because I started the reac 


ling 
but the student who read the most books in the semester was a girl 
although a boy came in second. So don’t forget the girls. I was once a 
girl myself, and at one time I had read every football story I could 
my hands on, and at a later date had pretty well exhausted my possibilities 
as regards sea stories. Then everyone who has read Falmouth for Order 
knows that part of that book tells about a young woman school-teachet 
who was so enamored of the sea that she stowed away in the ‘“Herzogi 
Cecile” and took the trip around Cape Horn 
ELIZABETH CHEATHAM WALTON 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
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RECREATIONAL DEVICES IN THE 
STUDY OF THE ODYSSEY 

This is the message of Jove to the dwellers on lofty Parnassus, 
Sent by his messenger true with swift winged sandals and thyrsus 
Come to our festival games; a contest of skill and of muscle, 
Here shall be gathered the strong and most skillful of gods and of mortals 
Met ina spirit of friendship to vie with each other for honors 
Then when the feats of strength and of speed or skill are acc omplished, 
Lay we aside all care and feast on celestial ambrosia, 


Sipping sweet nectar with joy, our hearts forgetful of labor.” 


Printed on a parchment scroll and borne by a shining-eyed young 
Hermes, these dactyllic hexameters announced to the guests that the Ag 
English classes studying the Odyssey were meeting to pay homage to the 
Greeks. 

And it seemed as if the Golden Age had really returned, for there after 
the guests had arrived were gathered in a huge circle all the familiar fig- 
ures: fierce Mars in warlike armor, lame Vulcan with his forge, gentle 
Zephyrus with her lapful of flowers, ominous Scylla with her six wolf 
heads, weary Atlas stooping under his heavy load, fleet Atalanta tricked 
by the three golden apples. To win the silver prize for the best impersona- 
tion took earnest study and research of emblems and character of god or 


1 
i 
| 


nymph or siren. Pantomime, suggestive features, dress—all played their 
part. Everything was kept secret, too, for the second feat of skill was 
uessing the impersonations. 

Of a fourteen-year-old American the decorum of a Greek mortal or im- 
nortal cannot be expected for longer than thirty minutes. The magic 
‘ke up into six groups to try their skill progressively in six differ- 
ent contests. Around a table sat one group playing, after the fashion of 


ing for Poseidon, god of the sea, for he held Hades and Zeus, the other two 
sons of Cronus, firmly clutched in his hand. Another was just as eager to 
locate Telemachus, son of Odysseus, since he was reserving Laertes and 
Penelope in his effort to complete a group. 

\t another table prospective voyagers were grouped about a brilliantly 
colored and illustrated map of Odysseus’ journey and experiences from 
[roy to Ithaca. Each Odysseus started from Troy and by shaking dice 
learned the number of meters the oracle would permit him to send his 
black ship on its way to the Land of the Lotus-Eaters, whom he could see 
in the distance lolling under trees heavily laden with their orange-red 


fruit. He experienced the elation of escaping the clutches of Polyphemus, 
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who remained groping blindly for victims at the opening of his cave; the 
despair before a storm that sent him far out of his way when the bag of 
winds was untied; the shrinking dread of passing the three-headed Cer- 
berus on his way to Hades; and the sweet serenity of things well done 
when the suitors were finally forestalled in their plots. 

A third group made the same journey in modern style by way of mid- 
iron and golf ball on a twelve-hole miniature golf course constructed of 
flour and salt and decorated with ivory-soap sculpture to represent the 
adventures of the long-tried and resourceful Greek hero. Instead of the 
oracle, the young Odysseus’ skill in answering questions about the journey 
determined the progress of his ball. If he answered « orrectly the first ques- 
tion asked him, he made a “hole in one.” Of course “par” for each hole 
was one, and the lowest score possible was twelve. 

A vulcanized automobile tire, a textbook on psychology, a piece of 
plutonian rock (granite), a fragile iris blossom, a thermometer, a calen- 
dar of the month of March, and many other objects displayed on a long 
table suggested to those of another group who could put two and two to- 
gether that Vulcan, Psyche, Pluto, Irus, Mercury, Mars, and dozens of 
others are still a part of our lives. 

But in order to have a real festival some of the contests must require 
physical prowess as well as mental. By the shouts and scrambling in one 
corner of the room it was clearly manifested that Aeolus must have had 
a difficult time trying to control his boisterous winds. There they were 
blowing with all their strength to see who could keep his bright rubber 
balloon in the air longest, and it wasn’t always Boreas who won. 

A little romance leavens the whole. On a huge board against the wall 
were exposed all the love affairs of other days. Side by side bled the red 
hearts of Venus and Adonis, of Cupid and Psyche, of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
of Echo and Narcissus, of Apollo and Daphne. Given two darts, each 
young archer strove to hit two hearts that belonged together. His skill 
as Cupid was determined by the number of pairs of hearts he could pierce. 

The six games completed, all joined again in a circle for the awarding 
of the laurel wreath to the individual who had won the greatest number 
of the contests. No group of Greeks, ancient or modern, could disperse 
without passing the cup, and so these, too, drank a toast to the immortal 
gods of Mount Olympus. 

Although the party itself seemed to the students the sole end and pur- 
pose of all the preparation, their instructors knew that most of the real 


benefit came from the hard work preceding. For a week amateur soap- 





carvers were comparing their bits of sculpture to be used on the golf 
course. One boy in particular who had had a listless attitude toward all 
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work in English proved to be the outstanding artist. He scorned copying 
illustrations but originated his own conceptions of the Greek figures; in 
fact, the head of the art department became so enthusiastic when she saw 
his work that she wanted to enrol him immediately in her classes. Less 
artistic but none the less interested boys constructed a board frame for 
the golf course large enough so that eight or ten could easily group them- 
selves about it to play. Upon this they molded the flour and salt paste 
representing islands, water, mountains, clifis, and the like. Paint, rocks, 
dyed sponges in the shape of trees and bushes, and soap figures completed 
the representation of Odysseus’ travels. 

None the less fascinating was painting the huge map drawn according 
to the conventional conception of the wanderings from Troy to Ithaca. 
rhe little girl who did most of the work often came to school an hour 
early and remained after school many evenings in order to use the water 
colors in the art room. In delicate pastel shades she portrayed prancing 
steeds drawing their chariots, Penelope weaving at her loom, sirens play- 
ing their harps, leaping fish and squirting whales—the whole forming a 
charming picture and serving as a game that all begged to play. 

Perhaps the impersonations showed the greatest individual ingenuity. 
The serious little girl who won the prize for the best impersonation repre- 
sented Scylla; the wolf heads and serpents she had cleverly attached to a 
pasteboard framework about her hips by means of hinged strips of corru- 
gated paper. The children thought Odysseus’ Scylla could hardly have 
appeared more terrifying. 

rhe greatest difficulty came, not in discovering games to play and proj- 
ects to work out, but in determining which ones to accept and which to 
reject of the many suggested by the classes. 

ADELE J. BIscHOFF 

Joun MarsHa.i HicH ScHooL 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


{ Note.—Invitation written by Elma Snyder of the Latin Department.] 





LITERARY APPRECIATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

One of the problems which face educators today has to do with the 

value to the pupil of the prescribed courses of study in our secondary 

schools. The English courses of our high schools make up a prominent 
part of this problem. 

Year after year we continue to give pupils the same literary food. 

Hawthorne, Eliot, Dickens, Tennyson, Browning, and Shakespeare are 
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fed in meals of varying size and digestibility. Burke’s Speech on Concilia- 
tion is still pulled apart, examined, predigested, and given to the resigned 
pupils as it was fifteen years ago. Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and The Mer- 
chant of Venice are still forced, piecemeal, upon dulled appetites. TA: 
Tale oO} Two Cities, House of Seven Gables, and Silas Marner are the less 
unsavory viands of the fare, the results of which would be humorous if 
they were not so pathet ic. 


1 
| 


Many high-school graduates, on being questioned ly the authors about 
their enjoyment of high-school English literature, answered that they had 
received very little real enjoyment from it although they like to read 
They said they did not enjoy nor understand Shakespeare’s plays. They 


thought the novels read as part of the high-school English course were not 


as good as those they had read since they left high school. Very few of 
them enjoyed poetry. 
In order to determine more objec tively this general attitude 


1 


| hool literature, the writers made a study of the read 


dents toward high-s« 


ing interests of a group of one thousand high-school pupils in a ir] 


section of New Jersey. On a specially prepared form which the childrer 
knew would eliminate any possibility of identification they list 
books which they had read during the summer months and dur the 


] 
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three months of the school vear. A few of the results of this invest 


suggest a way of making high-school literature more enjovable and there 
fore more valuable to the pupil. 

4h . y scl1ct ] . Ls ] } ] . ] ot » + 

ine study consisted Of ranking the DOOKS read according 
erary merit as “very good,” “having some merit,” “worthle it rl 
less,’ and ‘“‘harmful.”” The ranking was made as objective as possibl 


checking the books against a list of books published by the National ¢ 


cil of Teachers of English, by referring to the Book Review Di 
by conferring and checking over the lists of books with a number of li 
brarians and teachers of English. 

The following list is re pres¢ ntative of the books in t 
fications: Haunted Bookshop, Morley; All Quiet on the Western Front, 
Remarque; Main Street, Lewis; Laughing Boy, La Farge; Jane Eyre, 
Bronte; Laments for the Living, Parker; Coronet, Komroff; Va n, 
Ludwig; Glorious Adventure, Halliburton; Plays—Pleasant and l 
ant, Shaw. 
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Other modern authors in these groups were Maurois, Strachey, Barrie, 
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O’Neill, Erskine, Ferber, Bennett, Atherton, Wharton, Boyd, Rinehart, 
Masefield, Sandburg, Lawrence, and Tarkington. 

In the harmful group were listed such titles as: Strangers May Kiss, 
Parrott; Louis Beretti, Clarke; Ex-Wife, Anonymous. 

The total number of books read by the Sophomore and Senior in high 
school was 2,284. The percentage of these books which fell into each of 
the four classifications was as follows: ‘‘Very good,” 28.1 per cent; “Have 
some merit,” 29.5 per cent; “Worthless but harmless,” 40.4 per cent; 
“Harmful,” 2.0 per cent. 

Only 5 per cent of the total number were written by those authors whose 
books are studied as part of the English courses. Of this small number, 
more than half were the novels of Scott and Dickens. Ninety-five per cent 
are contemporary novels, with a little contemporary biography, poetry, 
drama, and some non-fiction of the purely informational type. 

From these few facts it is evident that pupils are more interested in 
contemporary writers than they are in the ‘‘classic”’ authors of high-school 
literature. Nor is this to be wondered at. Boys and girls of high-school 
age demand action, swift movement not found in the older authors with 
their lengthy descriptive and philosophical passages. Evidence of this de- 
sire for action was found in the enormous number of mystery, murder, 
ind adventure stories read by. both boys and girls a 

In addition, these students seek modern stories of love. They are “‘sex- 
conscious.” In this age of sex exploitation, sex songs, sex movies, sex ad- 
vertising, and sex newspaper stories, they are not satisfied with the simple 
sentimentalism of the Seventeen type. They want something more sophis- 
ticated, more modern. The love stories written by Kathleen Norris, Tem- 
ple Bailey, and other popular writers are read by most of the pupils. 

Furthermore, they are more interested in situations and circumstances 
which are close to them than they are interested in the conditions of the 
distant past. They are interested in present-day problems, in things they 
read about in the newspapers, in things they hear discussed in the family 
circle and among friends. 

In trying to find books which contain appealing stories, they usually 
use a trial-and-error method of selection. They read one worthless—but 
interesting—book for every good and interesting book they find. It is 
true that they receive some aid in their choice from sympathetic teachers 
and less from published book lists, but most pupils are skeptical of pub- 
lished lists because they connote “‘school English work.” 

Pupils do read, however, many good contemporary books. In the re- 
port mentioned above, approximately 58 per cent of the books read were 
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ranked as “very good” or “having some meri 
the emotional appeal, the intellectual appea 


characterization, structure, style, etc., compat 


older books. 


gists have long known that a p 


Psycholo 


toward any school subject facilitates the cond 


mnd dicta 


ail ii a 


ject. Unpleasantness 


iching of English 


psychological facts in the te 


to try to teach literary appreciation through li 
peal to the pupil. 
The suggestion for vement of the hi 


pee le a sl 
previously allude now be rather ol 


ans that some of the old ‘‘stand-by 


tempora) t place inh 
] 
course, mM 


The fact that our method of tea 


older authors was good does not mean that this method must be continued 
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EDITORIAL 


The studies of the teaching of primary reading conducted by 
Professor Arthur I. Gates at Columbia University throw much light 


upon the teaching of other skill subjects, such as English 
Intrinsic 


composition. 
Methods | 


The main issue investigated by Professor Gates was the 
relative effectiveness of “intrinsic” and “extrinsic” methods of in- 
struction. An intrinsic method is one in which the pupil learns a 
subordinate skill through practice of a more complex life-activity of 
n 


—_ 


which it forms a part—for example, learns to sound out words 
the process of reading for thought. The customary procedure of 
first teaching phonics separately and afterward applying the skill 
in actual reading, Gates calls an extrinsic method. 

Professor Gates directed a series of careful experiments through 
a period of several years and found the intrinsic method distinctly 
superior as a means of establishing the subordinate skill—e.g., 
phonics—and better as a means of developing the total skill needed 

in this case, reading for thought. 

Moreover, Gates’s conclusions are corroborated by the well- 
known results of the Courtis-Smith Practice Tests in Reading, part 
of whose potency lies in the fact that with them all the learning of 
subordinate skills is achieved in the process of reading for thought. 

The evidence, then, creates a presumption in favor of the teach- 
ing of such subordinate skills as punctuation or correct use of the 
past tense in the process of composition for communication or for 
self-expression. Though this presumption should be submitted to 
scientific testing as soon as possible, we should follow it for the 
present, as the best light we have. 

Veteran teachers who read this are probably grumbling, “Oh, 
the old incidental method once more! We proved its uselessness 
twenty years ago.”’ They know that merely incidental instruction 
is not usually definite enough or consecutive enough to build habits 
or skills of expression. Gates did not secure his mastery of word 
recognition by asking children to read just any interesting material 
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that came along; he so arranged his reading matter, without de- 
stroying its interest, that the children had to examine words very 
closely and to discriminate some that were very similar. The Cour- 
tis-Smith system not only places each new word in a sentence which 
the children need to read in carrying on their construction work and 
provides them with a picture dictionary which makes identification 
possible but it repeats the word several times in directions, and then 
uses it in an interesting story. That is, both the Gates and the 
Courtis-Smith procedures are systematically incidental. 

The application of this principle to composition teaching is not 
yet well worked out. To teach the punctuation of quotations in this 
fashion would be easy: simply stimulate children to write for real 
readers several narratives involving dialogue, with models of punc- 
tuation at hand. The social need that first created quotation marks 
would compel them to punctuate, and repeated imitations of the 
models would soon fix the principle. If any discussion of the models 
were necessary, it would be initiated by the children’s questions, 
and would not destroy the constructive mood so favorable to assimi- 
lation. 

On the other hand, to devise sufficiently frequent natural de- 
mands for parallel expression of parallel ideas within a sentence will 
prove much more difficult—or for the use of semicolons. These 
will require ingenuity and patience. Meantime, in such cases, there 
is possible a compromise which retains most of the power of the 
intrinsic method. We may find or create at least one occasion when 
the youngsters can see the need of parallelism or of the semicolon, 
work out the principle with them, and even stop for a bit of practice 
before going on to use the skill in the project which called for it. 
The teacher’s duty is to initiate vital composition undertakings in- 
volving the language skills desired and then to help pupils realize 
the need of those skills as they prepare to write or speak. 

The Gates and the Courtis-Smith results put upon the defensive 
any teacher who insists upon teaching mechanics or principles of 
composition first and only afterward supplying occasions for their 
application. 


































































NEWS AND NOTES 


EDUCATION COURSES FOR ENGLISH MAJORS 

Every spring the English faculties of a number of representative Mid- 
western colleges are invited to Northwestern University for a conference 
concerning their common problems. Unlike most such affairs, these meet- 
ing are genuine conferences, in which most of the time is taken up by 
informal exchange of experience and opinion. The democratic discussions 
bring out quite clearly the situation in the colleges and what the instruc- 
tors are thinking. 

At the meeting in March, 1930, the discussion turned for a whole morn- 
ing upon the “education” courses which various states require of those 
college students who expect to teach. While there was much difference of 
opinion about the remedy, the members of the conference were unanimous 
in condemning the present situation as intolerable. They were also unani- 
mous in the opinion that college teachers of the liberal arts cannot make 
effective opposition to the increasing demands for “education” courses 
until they have agreed upon a program of their own. 

At the end of three hours a committee’ was appointed to formulate a 
program of work in education for the English major who expects to teach. 
This committee, after hours of debate, reported the next day a plan which, 
though not entirely satisfactory to any one, seemed to all a great improve- 
ment over the existing loose and wasteful practice. The conference gave 
tentative approval to this report, but decided to keep it under advisement 
for a year. In the meantime copies of the report were sent to all the col- 
leges concerned, for discussion with the stay-at-homes. 

In March, 1931, this report was again presented, remanded to the com- 
mittee for revision of some of the phrasing, and finally adopted as the 
considered opinion of the group. The statement follows: 

The conference maintains that the first requisite for the teaching of English 
is a sound liberal education with wide and thorough preparation in English. 
The conference fully recognizes also the necessity for professional training of 


*W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University ; Frank W. Clippinger, Lawrence College; 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; J. L. King, Denison University ; Myron 
McCurry, Franklin College; Milton Simpson, Kalamazoo College; George F. Spohn, 
St. Olaf College; H. L. Staunton, Notre Dame University ; Paul Spencer Wood, Chair- 
man, Grinnell College. 
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O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD 


al 
> 
~ 
_— 
<< 


Winners of the thirteenth annual award by 


Award Committee for the b 


‘st short stories by American writers pub- 
lished in American magazines during the year are Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
John T. Swain, and Mary Hastings Bradley. Mr. Steele’s story, ‘‘Can’t 
Cross Jordan by Myself,” appeared in the Pictorial Review, Aus 

Mr. Swain’s story was “One Head Well Done,” published in the Tof 
Notch Magazine, November, 1930; and Mrs. Bradley’s story The 
Five-Minute Girl,” published in the Saturday Evening Post, Jat 

1931. Mr. Steele’s award was the fourth offered him by the Memorial. 
Under the rules of the award the first prize accordingly went to the writer 
achieving second place. Oliver LaFarge’s “Haunted Ground 

] , 


in the Ladies’ Home Journal, August, 1930, received a special prize of one 


hundred dollars for the best short-short story. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Federal Office of Education reports that many sma 
throughout the country have made use of the facilities of reputable cor- 
respondence schools to overcome the handicaps of small teaching staffs. 


In the case of the situation where many schools are conducting four years 
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her, the new type of servi e is Ci- 


vf 





r. of high-school work with but one teac 
e tremely valuable. Correspondence courses for high schools are offered by 
e- the Massachusetts State Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
g- Columbia University, Indiana University, University of Nebraska, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota, University of Wisconsin, and other state depart- 


ments.of education and correspondence schools. 


a 
f V. F. CALVERTON LECTURES 
Victor F. Calverton, who contributes the leading article to this month’s 
Journal, has attracted considerable attention in all parts of the country 
through his very successful book, Sex in Civilization. In great demand as 
i speaker, Mr. Calverton lectures on such subjects as, ““The New American 
z Literature,’ “Revolution in Russian Literature and Drama,” “Freud, 
¢ Jung, Adler, and the New Psychology,” and “Modern Morals and Modern 
ae Marriage His speaking activities include debates, individual lectures, 
ind lecture es 
REALIZING THE POSSIBILITIES 
il Pupil-written booklets describing the items of special interest in the 
)- local community are now a fairly frequent form of composition project. 
\n example which more nearly realizes the possibilities of this undertak- 
t ing than any that we have seen has been sent by Mr. Merrill Bishop, super- 
visor of junior high school English in San Antonio, Texas. It has used an 
if intique cover stock, on which is mimeographed not only the title but also 
e an attractive illustration. The sixty pages of text are frequently illumi- 
nated in the same way. Whether San Antonio is more fortunate than most 
l. in centers of interest one cannot be sure. If not, the San Antonio young- 
r sters have been more than usually successful in digging up and writing up 
material for their stories. All the articles are signed by children of the 
e sixth grade, which in the South is the first junior high school year. 
THE PERIODICALS 
“Poets Talking to Themselves.’”’ By Max Eastman. Harpers Magazine, 
Is October, 1931. The intense artistry of the poetry of James Joyce, Hart 
Pe Crane, and their disciples consists not in their capacity to reveal experi- 
3. ence but to achieve a mood of artistic rapture that has little or no relation 
to the reader who may overhear the utterance of the poet in the act of 
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composition for creation. The obscurity of the work of poets belonging 
to this cult of unintelligibility is attributable to the fact that the poems, 
while constructed out of the materials of speech, are perhaps not essen- 
tially addressed to or composed for the public. 

M. Piaget, in his four volumes devoted to child life, has discovered this 
characteristic of children’s speech and has called it “‘collective monologue.” 
He has found that the spontaneous talk of seven- and eight-year-old chil- 
dren is purely ego-centric and non-communicative. M. Piaget has ob- 
served that this characteristic reappears in certain adults with a tendency 
to hysteria, who are in the habit of thinking aloud, though aware of their 
audience. His observations may be applied, however, not merely to 
this narrow class of adults but to artists, as well. With the poet as with the 
infant language becomes the projection of consciousness into reality. This 
quality is present in poets of every age, but it is characteristic of the mod- 
ern poet that he has abandoned both communication and interpretation. 

More mysterious than the cause of production of uncommunicative 
poems is the question why apparently intelligent readers study the poems 
that obviously they cannot understand, and respond with inordinate 


praise. In this matter there is violent disagreement among the critics. We 
are driven to the conclusion that whatever it is we derive from unintel- 
ligible literature we have first brought with us. The listener uses the poet 
as a pretext for the art of inward thought as much as the poet uses the pub- 
lic as a pretext for the use of the communicative medium. The satisfaction 


arises only from the illusion of communication. 


“Caviling at Complacency.” By Thomas H. Briggs. Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, October, 1931. The general absence of in- 
dependent and critical thinking on the part of the public and the almost 
universal subserviency of school administrators have resulted in a com- 
placency which only an incessant barrage of criticism can hope to disturb. 
Chief among the deficiencies of contemporary educational practices is our 
failure to realize the standards set by the authors of The Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education in 1918, who advocated the principle that 
our secondary schools should furnish education appropriate to the ca- 
pacities, interests, and needs of every student. Foreign languages and al- 
gebra, certainly, can hardly be regarded as appropriate subjects for the 
millions of boys and girls who are either permitted or compelled to elect 
them. Moreover, the studies made by George S. Counts and others reveal 
that we have not begun to achieve equality of opportunity for young 
people at the secondary level. The considerable evidence piled up by the 
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school surveys demonstrates the failure of the American secondary schools 
to achieve even those objectives which they set for themselves. High- 
school graduates only rarely pursue the use of foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and even English literature, to which most of their time has been 
devoted in high school. 

The remedy must be sought in the organization of a commission that 
will substitute for the chaos of our present laissez faire methods plans 
comparable to those adopted in other countries—plans that comprehend 
the welfare of the whole nation and recognize education as paramount. 
Educational leaders ought to enter into social and economic planning by 
definite proposals for the reorganization of the curriculum in harmony 
with the objectives of the larger social and economic plan. Educational 
meetings of teachers should turn their attention to the preparation of such 


a program. 


“Editorial.” By P. W. L. Cox. Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, October, 1931. Educational philosophers and research workers 
who occupy a position of critical aloofness in our educational scheme fre- 
quently minister more to their own egotism than to the progress of the 
profession. Our real hope lies in the achievements of those who are ac- 
tively seeking to liberate the schools from their traditional complacency. 
Only through the co-operative efforts of administrators, teachers, parents, 
and pupils in the promotion of community welfare by methods harmoniz- 
ing with the “pleasure” economy, can the critical problems of modern 
society find solution. 


“Willa Cather.”” By Louis Kronenberger. The Bookman, October, 
1931. Willa Cather’s latest book, Shadows on the Rock, is characterized 
by the same tranquillity that distinguished Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop from her earlier work. If Shadows on the Rock continues a new 
period in Miss Cather’s literary development, she is clearly moving in 
the direction of better style, shapelier form, and more delicate sensibility, 
but less vitality, less sturdiness. Willa Cather’s earlier novels, from O 
Pioneers! to My Antonia marked a period of affirmation of life, described 
in a tone of lyrical nostalgia. The second phase, which included One of 
Ours, A Lost Lady, The Professor’s House, and My Mortal Enemy in- 
troduced the elements of maladjustment and unrest. With Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, serenity entered, but the “rich earthiness” of the 
earlier novels disappeared. The work of the latest period is pretty, but 
lacking in imagination and power. 
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“Building an Efficient High-School Newspaper.” By J. Erle Grinnell. 
7 


School Review, October, 1931. Securing the active co-operation of a large 





enough number of capable students is the chief problem of the staff ad- 


viser of a high-school publication. In the plan reported, the problem was 
solved by the systematic building of the newspaper staff. An assignment 


book in which was kept a record of every story assigned, with the subject, 
the serial number of the story, the number of words, the date of 
ment, the date due, the date received, person to whom assigned 
assigning editors, furnished data on the basis of which a board of man 
agers promoted and demoted at regular intervals. Promising students | 
were urged to try out for membership on TI 
portant positions constantly felt the pressure from ambitious 
occupying lower ranks. 

The stimulus involved in the possibility of continuous pr 
reward for journalistic excellence, as well as the possibility of members Dp 
in the National Honor Society, created a strong interest in the stafi 
part of Freshmen and Sophomores. Journalism developed presti; the 
school, because its highest honors were reserved for the best 1 5 ant 


the most commendable worl 


“High School Journalism: Present Tendencies and Practices.” By 
Harold Beers. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, October, 1931. 


A number of significant tendencies in modern high-school journalism in- 





as : cand ; ‘ a a ae ] 
dicate that it has entered into a new stage of development. Ad 
high-school publications are being selected for their special fitness for s 
pervision of high-school staffs. Journalism is becoming a curt 


i 


than an extra-curricular activity; courses are becoming standa 
there is growing recognition of the value of journalism in th 

of English composition and in character training; the cultural values 
being increasingly emphasized; the vocational objective is rapidly d 
pearing. A special edition of the high-school newspaper is fa 


the high-school annual, and high-school newspapers are becomii 
ed by the community as worth-while advertising mediums. Quill and 
Scroll, a national honorary society for high-school journalists, the Colum 
bia Press Association, and the National Press Association are helping to 
achieve the uniformity of standards, lack of which has hitherto kept high 
school journalism from being recognized by the colleges and universities. 
Increasingly the staff adviser is taking the position of guide rather tl 

director, and administrators are increasingly recognizing the importance 
of providing the adviser with both the time and the facilities necessary 
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for maximum assistance to the staff. Professional studies of interest to ad- 
visers are being sponsored by a national organization of journalism ad- 


visers. 


“Vitalizing Commencement.” Pennsylvania Schools Journal, October, 
1931. Commencement exercises in several Pennsylvania high schools 
definitely reflecting the influence of the enriched curriculum reveal possi- 
bilities for further departures from the conventional graduation program. 
In one case, on the occasion of the retirement of the superintendent, the 
theme adopted was “Twenty Years of Progress in the Local Schools.” 
Committees of investigation, selected from a group of honor students, col- 
lected data on the material growth, the health program, and the develop- 
ment of curricular and extra-curricular activities of the local school sys- 
tem. In another case the program consisted of a pageant called “Hearth 
Fires,” illustrating the virtue of worthy home membership, and portraying 
the contribution of education, art, music, history, and language to the de- 
velopment of the home. In preparation for the pageant, work by all the 
departments required several months of intensive activity. The most un- 
usual program centered about an appraisal of Russian culture. Peasant 
life was depicted in the reproduction of native songs and dances. The 
presence in the class of a native of Russia who sang in her own language 


added particular interest to the program. 


“English for Semi-Professional Students.” By O. E. Richardson. The 
Junior College Journal, October, 1931. The members of the English de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California, are 
experimenting with a reorganized program of English activities for stu- 
dents who are to have only two years of college education. They have 


recognized the } 


presence of an inveterate prejudice among non-academic 


i 
students against the formal study of rhetoric, and have sought to econo- 


mize both effort and time by reducing the English content to purely func- 


tional materials. The point of departure in the new course is expression, 
not mechanical form. 

To create the necessary urge for expression a book of essays is provided 
in the course of the first semester with a view to the stimulation of discus- 
sion of important problems facing youth. A part of the preliminary activi- 
ties centering about the essays is the practice in note-taking as an aid in 
the intelligent reading of expository material. Not until a groundwork has 
been laid by note-taking does the actual writing begin. 

Correction of the work takes the form largely of personal interview, 


but mechanical errors are always regarded as secondary. Principles of 
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clarity, the logic of sentence development, the use of parallelism and sub- 
ordination, and a sense of the full stop are typical of the topics emphasized. 
The work of the second semester is somewhat less rigid and more exten- 
sive in type and the writing more spontaneous. In the list of readings are 
such groups of books as have a particular appeal to the interests of youth 
—books reflecting the not uncommon sense of frustration experienced by 
adolescents, and books of idealism and romance, particularly the works of 
Conrad and Byrne, Maeterlinck and Roland. 


“Difficulties Encountered by High-School Graduates in the Use of Pro- 
nouns.” By Walter S. Guiler. School Review. October, 1931. A group of 
625 high-school graduates entering Miami University were given the 
Guiler-Henry Preliminary Diagnostic Test, which covers forty-five prin- 


iT 
i 


ciples of grammatical usage. The data derived from this study, including 
percentage of error, rank of the error determined by its percentage of 
frequency, and the ranks of the errors determined by the error quotient 
(obtained by dividing the number of errors made in a particular usage by 
the number of chances for making errors in that usage) indicate that pro 
noun usage is a composite of many specific usages. Only a small number 
of principles of pronoun usage gave rise to difficulty, two-thirds of all the 
errors involving the application of only seven principles. A distinct need 
for individualized remedial instruction was revealed by the wide variation 
of students in their mastery of specific principles of pronoun usage and the 
marked individuality in types of errors that were made. 

The six principles of pronoun usage having an error quotient in this 
group of more than forty are, according to rank based on error quotient: 
(1) A pronoun must have only one antecedent to which it might seem to 
refer. (2) The antecedent of the reference pronoun must be expressed 
and not inferred or understood. (3) The first sentence of a piece of writing 
is independent of its title. (4) Reference pronouns like this, that, which, 
and it should be used to refer to a single, definite word. (5) A reference 
pronoun agrees in number with the nearer noun when the antecedent is 
made up of a singular and a plural noun joined by or or nor. (6) The 
possessive case is used for a noun or a pronoun modifying a gerund. 

“Creative Education.” By L. Thomas Hopkins. Educational Method, 
October, 1931. We are confronted with two definitions of the creative act, 
the sociological and the psychological. By the sociological standard, as 
stated by Hughes Mearns, an act is not creative unless “recognized by 
competent individuals as outstanding.” Only a limited number of indi- 
viduals in human society meet the requirements of the sociological stand- 
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ard. The psychological standard recognizes the relationship of the product 


to the pas 


t experience of the individual. An act which represents for the 


individual something new, whether it be a thought, an idea, an analysis, or 
a synthesis, is creative by this standard. Any act that represents growth 


in power with the use of old patterns is creative, though by no means out- 


standing | 


yy adult standards. 


“A Great Shakespeare Discovery.”’ By Leslie Hotson. Atlantic Monih- 


ly, October, 1931. A reference in the records of the Court of Queen’s 


Bench in 1596 discloses the fact that Shakespeare was in close association 


with Francis Langley, owner of the “Swan” in Terrace Garden, and that 


his company probably acted in Langley’s playhouse. This and another 


reference in the records identify Justice Shallow, referred to in the first 


scene of T 


iner, a jus 


he Merry Wives of Windsor, as the character of William Gard- 
tice who had annoyed both Langley and Shakespeare, rather 


than Shakespeare’s Warwickshire neighbor, Sir Thomas Lucy, as has pre- 
viously been supposed. The fact that we find in Henry the IV, Part 11, 


and The J 


ferry Wives of Windsor a series of satirical references to Gard- 


iner and his stepson, and certain entries in the annals of Queen Elizabeth’s 


Court, enable us to fix the date of production of the Merry Wives as April 


97 
The ma 
of pursuin 


seum are |! 


Victor F. 


ognized as 


f, 


a date much earlier than recent scholarship has suspected. 

nner in which this information was secured and the fascination 
g a clue through the millions of documents in the British Mu- 
ully as interesting to the general reader as the discovery itself. 


OUR OWN WHO'S WHO 


Calverton is an author, editor, critic, and lecturer widely rec- 
the leading spokesman of the younger generation of left-wing 


men of letters. He is the author of The Newer Spirit, Self-Expression in 


Literatur: 


has edited 


and Civilization, The New Generation, and Woman’s Coming of Age— 


(two volumes of literary criticism), Three Strange Lovers, and 
Representative Negro Literature, The Making of Man, Sex 


the last three in collaboration with Samuel D. Schmalhausen. His editor- 


ship of the 


City, has | 


Modern Quarterly, published at roo Fifth Avenue, New York 
yrrovided an avenue for advanced thinking in literature, sociol- 


ogy, and economics distinctive among world-periodicals. He contributes 


frequently 


to the Survey-Graphic, Scribner’s, Forum, Atlantic Monthly, 


Current History, American Journal of Sociology, Psychological Review, 


Saturday Review of Literature, Nation, and New Republic and is a popu- 
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lar lecturer in demand here and abroad. His books have been translated 
into German, French, Dutch, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, and J nese 
He is the second most popular American author in Japan, whet to 
lecture during the co g season at Japanese universities 

Melvin Rigg (Ph.D., Ohio State University) is professor « logy 
in Kenyon College. He is a contributor to such periodicals as the Journal 
of Higher Education and the English Jot 

Edwin Mims (A.M. Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. Cornell 1 ty) 
is head of the English department at Vanderbil 1 has | | in 
summer courses at Johns | kins, the University of \ the 
University of California. H nt editor of South A ; 
a contributor to the & 1 Amer ind mb } } f 
American Literature; edit f Carlyle’s Burns, § 
and Poetry, and a vo e | ern f 1in The Sout 
of the Nation; and aut! of a Lif Sidney 1 y 

Henry Neumann (Ph.D., New York University) has S 
been instructor in English and ethics in Ethical Culture H s of 
New York and Brooklyn. He iuthor of Education for M t} 
Modern Youth and Mar nd a fort} ng volu ] 
Making. Dr. Neumann is widely kno S iuthor and lect 

Esther Vinson (A.B., A.M., University of Missouri i 
faculty of Illinois State Ni | University. She | 
structor in the Cape Gir iu (Miss High School t 
Teachers College at Springfield, Missout 

Samuel Rosenkranz \.B., A.M., W ston 1 é 
English at Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Miss 

Dorothy M. Watts LB Ne Yor State Coll 
teaches English and ] t the Round Lake High School 
New York. She has cor ted poetry t h magaz the For 

id Youth’s Cc mpanion 

Lucia Trent is the cently published y 
Dawn Stars and Chi Fire and § With | 1 Ral 
Cheyney, she edits Contemporary Vision. Her poetry h eared 1 
leading American periodical 

COLLEGE EDITI 

Edith R. Blanchard is reference librarian at Brown Univ 
Her poetry has appeared in the English Journal and various 
i¢ als. 

Betty T. Berry (Ph.D., University of Southern California earch 
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fellow at the University of Southern California in collegiate educational 
research and service, and has charge of the work of the experimental en- 
trance group. She is a contributor to the California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

John D. Kirby (A.B., University of Illinois; A.M., Northwestern Uni- 
versity) has taught English at the Terrill School for Boys, Dallas, Texas, 
and has been instructor in English at Northwestern University. He is at 
present a graduate student at the University of Chicago. 

Clifton Blake (A.B. Dartmouth; A.M. Harvard) is member of the de- 
partment of English at the University of Texas. 

Edwin M. Hopkins (A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Princeton University) recently 
observed his fortieth year as a teacher of college English by engaging 
actively in the movement for permanently organized national research in 
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WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO READ ABOUT? 
Those long by-gone generations who read and swore by the wisdom of 


Alexander Pope were always quoting to themselves, “The proper study of 


mankind is Man.” But they meant by “study” the kind of amateur, 


philosophic, leisurely observation of human ways which has always been 
the favorite occupation of brainy old men and old women. A century, 
almost two centuries, needed to pass before the conception of the possibil- 
ity that “man” might be studied as any other phenomenon is studied, by 
detailed, lengthy, accurate observation, and close-knit logical reasoning 
based on the information so gained. 

This kind of study was impossible as long as the moralists were the 
only ones really to occupy themselves with thoughts about man’s nature. 
They clung with such passion to their one idea of the necessity to change 
human nature (for the better, of course, they insisted) that they were i 
capable of seeing that the first step in changing anything is to be th 
oughly acquainted with it. Of course, people who put their faith in ‘“‘edu- 
cation” also want to change human nature, or at least to direct it. But the 
basis of their profession being study, it was easier for them to conceive 
the idea that human nature might be studied. At that, it took several gen- 
erations to begin to do this. The first generation who “studied” human 
nature directed their observations mostly upon young children and very 
surprising discoveries they made. Little by little, ‘child study” has led to 
“adult study” as the education of children has led to the idea of continued 
education for adults, and very surprising discoveries are being made in 
that new field of exploration. 

We have in What People Want To Read About one of the first fruits of 
the idea that detailed and exact information about human beings is a pre- 


1 


requisite to any attempt to influence them. The title of the book is an 
honest description of what is in it. You will not find in it any suggestions 
about what people ought to want to read, or how to persuade them to read 
what somebody thinks they should, nor yet any lists of books which would 
be desirable to have them read. You will find instead the first accurate 
and unbiased information you ever had in all your life, probably, about 


*What People Want To Read About. By Douglas Waples and R. W. Tyler. Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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what they really do like to read. And when I say what “they” like to read, 
I am not referring as we generally do when we speak of “‘people” to those 
whom we know personally, or those who are like those we know personally. 
The field covered by this book is so much wider than that! It gives you 
information about what telephone operators like to read, and about what 
prisoners in penitentiaries like, and compares the two; and adds to that, 
information about what men high-school teachers and women high-school 
teachers like and compares that with what telephone operators like, and 
with what Vermont farmers like! Iowa medical students’ tastes are set 
down and analyzed and those of waitresses and post-office clerks. Group 
after group of American citizens are brought forward as subjects of study; 
observed, catalogued, analyzed, compared. There are tables and graphs 
and statistics and crystal clear explanations—as far as explanation of 
processes scientific can be crystal clear—of what it all means. 

The librarians of this country, the publishers and their sales force, the 
directors and workers in the new field of adult education should take this 
book to the table with them and sleep with it under their pillows. For the 
ordinary citizen reader it will be a revelation—first, of what people want 
to read about, and, secondly, of the methods of the new science of study- 
ing human beings and what goes on in their heads. 


| DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 
ARLINGTON, VERMONT 


HIGH SCHOOL HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION?! 

First we find in this refreshing little book, in accord with the purpose 
stated in the Preface, some common-sense grammar. The definitions are 
understandable and hardly more numerous than is consistent with the 
idea to present essentials. Then by means of mastery tests which follow 
the definitions, the teacher and student can follow individual progress 
throughout the course. And these tests, properly, put the responsibility on 
the student, at the same time increasing respect for mastery rather than 
tolerance for inefficiency. 

It is pleasant to note that the book declares against purism. However, 
one wonders at the insistence upon LITERARY usage in all compositions. 
Certainly only the most optimistic teachers hope to accomplish formal, lit- 
erary composition. In Sentence and Theme (rev. ed.), Ward emphasizes 
this latter: ‘““Text-books still parade ‘Shall you be’ . . . . but the writer 
has found it impossible to establish in his classes the plainest ‘I shall’ or 
‘We should’ except as an enforced and bewildering artificiality.” 

* High School Handbook of Composition. By Woolley, Scott, and Tressler. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co., 1931. 
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The section on rhetoric says much of formalities but little of that which 
would inspire an original recital of how I did these, what I think of those, 
or what happened when. Likewise the section on letter-writing is full of 
rules, but there is so much of non-uniformity (even among reputable busi- 
ness houses) in the matter of letter-writing that students will probably get 
more real help from well-chosen samples than from any number of pages 
of rules and directions. 

Certainly let us use the dictionary as real authority; but what about 
its preterite forms of “run,” “sing,” and the like? (Cf. with the handbook 
list. ) 

If we are strictly literary ought we to say “‘refer back” (p. 38, rule 75) ? 
(Cf. Krapp, A Comprehensive Guide to Good English, p. 495.) 

Are the pronouns “yours,” “hers,” “mine,” and the like used in the 
possessive case (except in poetical passages “Mine eyes,” etc.) ? 

Shall we follow rule or example concerning Roman numerals (pp. 115 
and 155)? 

How many “do nots” and “avoids” make for good psychology? (In 
this book there are fifty-five given in black type!) 

Yet the book is stimulatingly free from much dogmatism, and there is 





a tendency toward original and free expression in English composition. 


: FreD R. CONKLING 
MANCHESTER ( = . 


NorTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE’ 


The teaching of literature in the high school resolves itself primarily 
into the problem of teaching how to read. This assertion forms the thesis 
of Miss la Brant’s contribution to the methods in literature-teaching. In 
accord with the swing from subject matter to the pupil which now char- 
acterizes secondary education, it is natural and encouraging to find a 
methods book in the teaching of literature which deals primarily and em- 
phatically with the reader and his problems. For too long Miss la Brant 
points out, literature in the high school has been studied from the angle 
of what to teach rather than why it should be taught at all. We have given 
time and energy to the forming of lists of classics to be read with little or 
no regard to the ultimate purpose of the reading. ‘The first step is to 





recognize clearly that no longer do we present a few English classics; we 
*The Teaching of Literature in the Secondary School. By Lou L. la Brant. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 
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now teach young people to read, and introduce them to the whole realm 
of life as it is lived through the printed page.” 

Chief among the excellences of this little book is the insistence upon a 
clear recognition of the purpose of literature-teaching. We must teach 
literature in such a manner that children not only read voluntarily in 
school days, but will continue to do so the rest of their lives. They must 
know what to read, how to read, and where to find what they want. But 
in holding to this singleness of theme certain other aspects of literature- 
teaching are unwarrantably slighted. One is not convinced that the teach- 
ing of composition and literature can be so completely divorced as Miss 
la Brant would have them, or that with the emphasis on reading alone 
other desirable outcomes in judgment and appreciation will be forthcom- 
ing. Moreover, although the present teaching of literature is soundly be- 
rated for failing to provide a logical sequence in a plan for child develop- 
ment, it is by no means made clear just how the emphasis on reading itself 
provides more adequate continuity. These are amiable weaknesses, how- 
ever, in a little book which for freshness of viewpoint and vigor of presen- 
tation richly deserves a place in the library of every teacher of literature 
: - 


" } ] 1 
in the high school. 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 
Un 17 FW! )NSIN 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Basque People. By Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt Brace 
Dorothy Canfield has had more than a tourist’s experience among the Basques; her 
thy and understanding are real. Many of the tales are true stories and came to 
her through friends whom she made in the village in which she lived. “To take what 
life gives you and make the most of it” is the spirit of this sturdy, dynamic race. 
i 171 A 1? Li he Mi ON By Lew Sarett Holt 
An an ing variety of excellent poetry. The first group of pieces, “ Tooth and 


Claw,” is nature poetry in Sarett’s usual vein; “Split-Rail Fences” deal with the life 
of the French-Canadian habitant; “Arbutus” is made up of love lyrics for M. H. S.; 
“Tinder and Flint” consists of lyrical expressions of Sarett’s personal attitudes toward 
society and providence; “Water-Drums” is a return to the Indian material; and the 
short concluding “Voyageurs and Lumberjacks” is character-revealing narrative. The 
most insistent note is that of stoic courage—e.g., “Granite” and “Oak”—but there are 
also many flashes of delight in lovely nature and interesting people. 
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From Day to Day. By Ferdynand Goetel. Viking. 
This book has the distinction of being written in a totally new form. Stanislaw, a 
returned soldier living in Krakow, Poland, writes daily at a novel of his experiences 
as a soldier and war prisoner and each night enters in his diary the events of the day 
and his musings about the novel, including reminiscences from which he selects the 
material for it. These are printed in the order of their composition, the novel in italic 
and the diary in Roman, to prevent confusion. The unique and startling form pre 
sents very effectively the emotional life of an introvert under novel external conditions 


The Wild Orchid. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf 

Paul Selmer—innocent victim of his parents’ broken marriage and his free-thinking 
mother’s logic—falls in love with a girl with a past and beneath him in position. As 
he says afterward, “he glorified the whole affair with mighty emotions and solemn 


intentions.” This free-love experience takes the bloom from his emotional life and 


adds to his constant perplexity concerning ethics and religion. Neither the love nor 
the religious problem is solved—but we are promised a sequel. 
Brothers in the West. By Robert Raynolds. Harper. 

The lives of Charles and David almost attain spirituality in their intense worship 
of sheer physical living. The painful fatigue of long rides on horseback, the strain of 
the hunt, the beauty of the endless landscape, their own incredible endurance, and 
their single-minded love for Karin are to them experiences which emphasize the 
eluctable approach of death. This Harper Prize Novel is written with the refined 
technique and the skilled development of theme that one looks for only in first-rank 


fiction. 


Classic Americans. By Henry Seidel Canby. Harcourt, Brace 
Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, Poe, and Whitman are studied from 


the viewpoint of the nationalistic influence and as an index of the emotional and in 
tellectual life of the early period. The book is an attempt to understand A 
literature by a study of the writers in their native environments. In the ¢ 

ground described in the chapter, Professor Canby finds the origin of those influences 


which became subsequently articulate in the life of the nation 
Christmas Everywhere! Written and compiled by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 
Roland Swain 


Delightful sketches of the folk customs peculiar to the celebration of ( 


the United States and European countries. The descriptions, many of them by well- 
known authors, are accurate in detail and admirably suited for the young peo} 


reading shelf. 


A Literary History of the American People. By Charles Angoff. Knopf 


; } 


Volume I of this prospective four-volume history of American literature deals wi 
the Colonial period, from the founding of Jamestown in 1607. Although the personal, 
social, and political facts which form the background of literature are not ignored, th« 
chief emphasis throughout is upon literary productions as works of art, with Henry L 
Mencken clearly influencing the judgments as to what constitutes art. Angoff’s savage 
attack upon the writers of Puritan New England furnishes entertaining and stimulat- 
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ing contrast with the more conservative Cambridge History of American Literature. 
The encyclopedic references and extensive quotations lend plausibility to the case he 
makes for the debunking of literary history. Volume II, describing the transition from 
the period of alleged Calvinistic dominance to the emergence of a true national litera- 
ture, is equally well documented and written with comparable force. 


The Border. By Dagmar Doneghy. Morrow. 

Nellie Lemster and her six sons live in a Missouri estate near the bloody Kansas 
border while the husband and father fights on the Confederate side. There is such 
abundance of fascinating family lore and interesting authentic history in the story 
that we regret its development from the viewpoint of a very young son of the heroine. 


The Ozarks. By Vance Randolph. Vanguard. 

The subtitle, “An American Survival of a Primitive Society,” indicates the point of 
view. The author has spent some years among these hill people and has gained their 
confidence. In such chapters as “The Ozark Dialect,” “Signs and Superstitions,” “The 
Passing of the Play Party,” and “Folk Songs,” old memories of many readers will be 
stirred. The whole is a vivid picture of the tourists’ recently discovered pleasure 


The Flowering Stone. By George Dillon. Viking. 

In these musical, sophisticated, quite serious lyrics, figurative expression is some- 
times pushed to the verge of obscurity, but beauty is never lacking, nor full feeling of 
human emotions, especially of courage. The title, which refers to the earth, epitomizes 
the cold hardness of the universe, relieved by beauty perceived through the senses and 


by the feeling of man as sometimes more than body and less perishable. 


All Ye People. By Merle Colby. Viking. 

In 1810 young John Bray, ordained a minister, leaves his Vermont farm home to 
join the covered-wagon procession to the Ohio prairies. He finds that it is the land- 
hunger of the pioneer that consumes him, and his adventures furnish a panorama of 
the events of that period of national development. 

Alexanderplatz, Berlin. By Alfred Doblin. Viking. 

This fascinating, horrible, heavy book of Berlin’s underworld takes its name from 
a square which separates fashionable from disreputable quarters of the city. A crimi- 
nal just out of prison seeks to become a part of orderly society—and of course finds 
many hindrances. He is a vigorous man with a zest for living but tragically emotional 
and morbidly introspective. Such a character in such a situation brings up many so- 


cial and psychological issues. 


Adamstor. By Roy Campbell. Dial Press. 

These poems of surging primitive energy throw star shells of beauty into the sky. 
The color of Night is here, counting his scanty change of stars, a Zulu girl nursing her 
black baby in the shadowed pool of fawn trees, and the tenuous lines of a pet cobra. 
There is original architecture in almost all and in the satirical fragments of a Cape- 
town reinterpretation of the great early exploiters of South Africa. 
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TEACHING 


oper? 7? > t ° » 4 hy ‘ ] _— + Tor | j 
Children’s Reading. By Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. D. A 

The revision of this influential book consists in a new chapter on “Types of Chil 
dren’s Literature,” the deletion of more than three hundred titles recommended in the 
earlier edition, the expansion of the section on fiction and the section on { 
and the extension of the Growing Library of the Supplementary Reading List. The 
} } 1 } 


new edition again places emphasis on the desirability of censorship of children 


An Introduction to the Literature of Education. By George W. Frasier and 
Winfield D. Armentrout. Scott, Foresman 
Readings in the numerous fields of educational thought. Students are br ht i 
direct contact with the writings of such leaders as Thorndike, Bobbitt, K 


Judd, [’ewey, and Snedden. 


A History of Educational Thought. By Percival R. Cole, Oxford | 

Press. 

Education is regarded in this book as the process of cultural inheritar 
history of educational thought as corresponding to the history of human cult The 
history of education is arrived at through the analysis of the ideals and standards of 
each of the great civilizations Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages, the R 


and Modern ’ 





The Evaluati n of Oupert zon ( ompiled DY a ( ommiuttee of the D part ent 


of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A., Clifford W 


Chairman. Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Pu 

The fourth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors attacks the elusive prot 
lem of the evaluation of supervision by studying techniques currently 
school officials. A chapter of case studies of s Ipervisory activities and a | 


of supervision are included. 
A Guide-Book for Safety Education. With a Foreword by William John ‘ r 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


A comprehensive course of study in safety education. Instructior 
not limited to any one subject; it is correlated with several subjects wl 
abundance of contact The su tions contained in this booklet apply t 
intermediate, and secondary levels, and to the extra-curricular as well 
activities. The pamphlet is a treasure-house of information concerning objectives 


materials, and devices, in a subject of compelling importance 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Practice Sheets in English Grammar and Punctuation with Tests and K By 
Harriet R. Lockwood. American Book Company. 


The exercises in this workbook are arranged on t 


blocks covering a phase of the subject. The material is arranged in a definite pro- 
gression of increasing difficulty and is provided with self-testing and self-corrective 
devices which allow for a maximum of individualization. Mastery tests are provided 


with each block. 
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Junior Exercises and Tests in English. Books land II. By Asenath E. Tarr and 

Roy Davis. Ginn. 

Drill in the formal aspects of English is provided by exercises and tests of various 
ypes. Each question is preceded by a definition or specific rule illustrated by the drill 
material 
Elements of Public Speaking. By Ruth Bryan Owen. Foreword by William 


Lyon Phelps. Horace Liveright. 


This is a practical text on public speaking by the daughter of William Jennings 
] I I ; t 
Brvan, written in popular style, and treating adequately the problems of the amateur 
. po} . 
peaker. Although the book is organized on traditional lines, the illustrative material 
ind many of the quotations are fresh and stimulating. Such chapters as “Introducing 


the Speaker,” “Speaking over the Radio,” and “Dealing with the Unexpected,” are 


particularly valuable. Mrs. Owen’s long experience as a public speaker enables her to 
eak with authorit 
Opec h Cr Lit By Elsie | ogerty With a Foreword by Belle Kenr 5 Dutton 
This manual of practice in English speech written in response to the general de- 
r : r 
mand for information concerning the improvement of the voice, contains training ex- 


ercises in breathing, voice, vowels, and articulation along with numerous suggestions 


Weaving the Short Story. By Douglas Bement. With an Introduction by Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. Richard R. Smith, Inc 
The art of short-story writing is set forth in this book from the point of view of 
the writer’s mind rather than the story itself. No attempt is made to codify the rules 
of good writing, or to encour imitation of the great writers. The mechanical as- 
pects of technique are treated with directness and simplicity. Ten chapters carry 


e in the treatment of such problems as character, action, 


and setting, while the eleventh attacks the mechanical problems of tone, suspense, dia- 
logue, b nings and endings, and point of view. 


Readings in Science. Edited by George W. Hunter and Robert Calvin Whit- 


Scientists of the first magnitude are represented in this timely collection of essays 
in science. Most of the selections are written in a popular vein, but all have distinct 
literary flavor. Huxley’s A Liberal Education, William James’s Habit, and Darwin’s 
A Naturalist at School are among the classic pieces included. Other extremely valu- 
able essays in this book are Slosson, The Benzene Ring, Beebe, The Jungle Sluggard, 
d Dallas Lore Sharp, My Twenty-four Dollar Toad 
The Study of Poetry. Department of English, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Newsletter Press, New Hampshire. 
A handbook setting forth briefly the nature, structure, and kinds of poetry. Con- 
tains some valuable suggestions for an approach to poetry in the high school. 
Plain English. By Edward Hodnett and Minnie S. Keyes. Ronald Press. 
A textbook written for all who wish to speak and write English well, but who have 
had little previous training. The book consists simply of a series of opportunities for 
expression, with suggestions for procedure in every case. Typical section titles are: 


“Who Are You?” “What Did You Do?” “How Can I Do It?” “For Example?” 
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“What Is the Difficulty ?”” The writer’s purpose, method of development, and special 
hints are given in each section. The book will prove a unique text for advanced high- 
school classes in composition, as also for adults studying English without supervision. 


Student’s Guide for Literature and Life. Book IV. By Dudley Miles and Ed- 


win Greenlaw. Scott, Foresman. 


A workbook designed to aid the student in mastering the facts of the historical 


course in English literature. The material is divided into eight units, each of which 


covers a significant period of English literary history. Outline and test material are 
the chief devices in this program of fact-mastery. 


An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
Edited by Wilbur L. Cross. Macmillan 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Blandford Jennings 


Macmillan. 


100 





Accuracy 


That is why The Merriam- 
Webster is the “‘Supreme 
Authority”; is the most 
widely used reference work 
in the world; is universally 
accepted in the courts, col- 


leges, schools, and libraries. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively The Merriam-Webster. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the 
New International for pronunciation, spelling, 
compounding, and division of words. 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman's Club. 

GET THE BEST! 


Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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In One Act 
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THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 


This much-discussed topic in education will be fully treated in the 
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editor of ‘‘Pioneer Youth”; Hughes Mearns, New York University; Laura Zirbe 
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Now Ready! 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
AWARDS BEST CREATIVE WORK 


At last the prize-winning material is available in permanent form. 
The best stories, essays, articles, book reviews, poems, etc., with 
critical comments by the judges; also complete lists of the prize 
winners, State and National. This book should be on every teach- 
er’s desk and in every school library. Priced at $1.50, postage pre- 
paid. Edition limited—send for your copy now! 
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